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STUDIES IN THE SIERRA. 


NO. Il.—MOUNTAIN SCULPTURE.—ORIGIN OF YOSEMITE VALLEYS. 


LL the valleys and cafions of the 

western flank of the Sierra, be- 
tween 36° and 39° north latitude, nat- 
urally classify themselves under two 
genera, each containing two species. 
One genus comprehends all the slate 
valleys; the other all that are built of 
granite. The latter is far the more im- 
portant, both on account of the greater 
extent of its geographical range and the 
grandeur and simplicity of its phenom- 
ena. All the valleys of both genera are 
valleys of erosion. Their chief distin- 
guishing characteristics may be seen in 
the following descriptions : 


SLATE VALLEYS. 


1. Cross-sections, V-shaped, or some- 
what rounded at bottom, wad/s irregular 
in structure, shattered and weak in ap- 
pearance, because of the development of 
slaty cleavage planes and joints, which 
also prevent the formation of plane-faced 
precipices. Bottom showing the naked 
bed-rock, or covered by rocky débris, 


and sloping in the direction of the trend. 
Nearly all of the foot-hill valleys belong 
to this species. Some of the older speci- 
mens are smoothly covered with soil, but 
meadows and lakes are always wanting. 
2. More or less widened, branching 
at the head. Bottom, with meadows, 
or groves, or lakelets, or all together. 
Sections and walls about as in No. 1. 
Fine examples of this species occur on 
the head-waters of the San Joaquin. 


GRANITE VALLEYS. 


1. Cross-sections narrowly or widely 
V-shaped. Walls seldom interrupted 
by side-cafions, magnificently simple in 
structure and general surface charac- 
ter, and presenting plane precipices in 
great abundance. Bottom sloping in 
the direction of the trend, mostly bare, 
or covered with unstratified glacial and 
avalanche bowlders. Groves and mead- 
ows wanting. 

2. Branching at head, with beveled 
and heavily abraded lips at foot. Bot- 
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490 STUDIES IN 
tom /evel, meadowed, laked, or groved. 
Walls usually very high, often inter- 
rupted by side-cafions. Sections as in 
No.1. To this species belongs the far- 
famed “ Yosemite,” * whose origin we 
will now discuss. 

Yosemite Valley is on the main Mer- 
ced, in the middle region of the range. 
It is about seven miles long from east to 
west, with an average width at bottom 
of a little more than half a mile, and at 
the top of a mile and a half. The ele- 
vation of the bottom above sea-level is 
about 4,000 feet. The average height 
of the walls is about 3,000 feet, made up 
of a series of sublime rock forms, vary- 
ing greatly in size and structure, par- 
tially separated from one another by 
small side-cafions. These immense 
wall-rocks, ranged picturesquely to- 
gether, do not stand in line. Some ad- 
vance their sublime fronts far out into 
the open valley; others recede. A few 
are nearly vertical, but far the greater 
number are inclined at angles ranging 
from twenty to seventy degrees. The 
meadows and sandy flats outspread be- 
tween, support a luxuriant growth of 
sedges and ferns, interrupted with thick- 
ets of azalea, willow, and brier-rose. 
The warmer sloping ground along the 
base of the walls is planted with noble 
pines and oaks; while countless alpine 
flowers fringe the deep and dark side- 
cafions, through which glad streams de- 
scend in falls and cascades, on their way 
from the high fountains to join the river. 
The life-giving Merced flows down the 
valley with a slow, stately current, curv- 
ing hither and thither through garden 
and grove, bright and pure as the snow 
of its fountains. Such is Yosemite, the 
noblest of Sierra temples, everywhere 
expressing the working of Divine har- 
monious law, yet so little understood 
that it has been regarded as “an excep- 
tional creation,” or rather exceptional 





* We will henceforth make use of the word Yosem- 
ite both as a specific and geographical term. 
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destruction accomplished by violent and 
mysterious forces. The argument ad- 
vanced to support this view is substan- 
tially as follows: It is too wide for a 
water - eroded valley, too irregular for a 
fissure valley, and too angular and local 
for a primary valley originating in a fold 
of the mountain surface during the proc- 
ess of upheaval; therefore, a portion of 
the mountain bottom must have sudden- 
ly fallen out, letting the superincumbent 
domes and peaks fall rumbling into the 
abyss, like coal into the bunker of a 
ship. This violent hypothesis, which 
furnishes a kind of Tophet for the re- 
ception of bad mountains, commends it- 
self to the favor of many, by seeming to 
account for the remarkable sheerness 
and angularity of the walls, and by its 
marvelousness and obscurity, calling for 
no investigation, but rather discouraging 
it. Because we can not observe the 
bed- rock to ascertain whether or not it 
is fractured, this engulfment hypothesis 
seems to rest safely under cover of dark- 
ness, yet a film of lake gravel and a mead- 
ow blanket are its only concealments, 
and, by comparison with exposed sec- 
tions in other Yosemites where the sheer 
walls unite with the solid, unfissured 
bottom, even these are in effect remov- 
ed. It becomes manifest, by a slight 
attention to facts, that the hypothetical 
subsidence must have been limited to 
the valley proper, because both at the 
head and foot we find the solid bed- 
rock. 

The breaking down of only one small 
portion of the mountain floor, leaving 
all adjacent to it undisturbed, would 
necessarily give rise to a very strongly 
marked line of demarcation, but no such 
line appears; on the contrary, the un- 
changed walls are continued indefinite- 
ly, both up and down the river cafion, 
and lose their distinguishing character- 
istics in a gradual manner easily ac- 
counted for by changes in the structure 
of the rocks and lack of concentration 
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Fic. 3.—Mercep Yosemite. (A, Yosemite Creek Glacier; B, Hoffmann Glacier; C, Tenaya Glacier ; 
D, South Lyell Glacier ; E, Illilouette Glacier: F, Pohono Glacier. 
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Fis. 6, 


Section across the Merced Yosemite, 

















Fic. 5. 

















Fic. 4. 
Section across the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 











Section across the King’s River Yosemite. 


or lower Tuolumne Yosemite. 





of the glacial energy expended upon 
them. That there is comparatively so 
small a quantity of dééris at the foot of 
Yosemite walls is advanced as an ar- 
gument in favor of subsidence, on the 
grounds that the valley is very old, and 
that a vast quantity of débris must, there- 
fore, have fallen from the walls by at- 
mospheric agencies, and that the hypo- 
thetical “abyss” was exactly required 
to furnish storage for it. But the Yo- 
semite Valley is not very old. It is 
very young; and no vast quantity of 
débris has ever fallen from its walls. 
Therefore, no abyss was required for 
its accommodation. 

If, in accordance with the hypothesis, 
Yosemite is the only valley furnished 
with an abyss for the reception of dééris, 
then we might expect to find all abyss- 
less valleys choked up with the great 
quantity assumed to have fallen; but, 
on the contrary, we find their dédris in 
the same condition as in Yosemite, and 
not more abundant. Indeed, in some 
portions of valleys as deep and sheer as 
Yosemite there is absolutely no talus, 
and that there never has been any is 
proved by both walls and bottom being 
solid and ice-polished. Many examples 
illustrative of this truth may be seen in 
the great’ Tuolumne and King’s River 
valleys. 

Where the granite of Yosemite walls 
is intersected with feldspathic veins, as 
in the lowest of the Three Brothers and 
rocks near Cathedral Spires, large mass- 
es are loosened, from time to time, by 
the action of the atmosphere, and hurled 
to the bottom with such violence as to 
shake the whole valley; but the aggre- 
gate quantity which has been thus weath- 
ered off, so far from being sufficient to 
fill any great abyss, forms but a small 
part of the débris slopes actually found 
on the surface, all the larger angular 
taluses having been formed simultane- 
ously by severe earthquake shocks that 
occurred three or four hundred years 
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ago, as shown by their forms and the 
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trees growing upon them. The atten- 
tive observer will perceive that wher- 
ever a large talus occurs, the wall 
immediately above it presents a scar- 
ved and shattered surface whose area 
is always proportional to the size of 
the talus, but where there ts no talus 
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the wall is invariably moutoneed or 
striated, showing that it is young and 
has suffered little change since it came 
to light at the close of the glacial period. 
On the 23d of March, 1872, I was so 
fortunate as to witness the sudden forma- 
tion of one of these interesting taluses 
by the precipitation of the Yosemite 
Eagle Rock by the first heavy shock of 
the Inyo earthquake, whereby their lo- 
cal character and simultaneity of forma- 
tion was fully accounted for. This sew 
earthquake gave rise to the formation of 
many #ew ftaluses throughout the adja- 
cent valleys, corresponding in every par- 
ticular with the older and larger ones 
whose history we have been consider- 
ing. 

As to the important question, What 
part may water have played in the forma- 
tion of Sierra valleys? we observe, that, 
as far as Yosemite is concerned, the five 
large streams which flow through it are 
universally engaged in the work of #//- 
ing it up. The granite of the region 
under consideration is but slightly sus- 
ceptible of water denudation. Through- 
out the greater portion of the main up- 
per Merced Valley the river has not 
eroded its channel to a depth exceeding 
three feet since it first began to flow at 
the close of the glacial epoch, although 
acting under every advantage of concen- 
tration and quick descent. The high- 
est flood- mark the young river has yet 
recorded upon the clean glacial tablets 
of its banks is only seven or eight feet 
above the present level, at ordinary 
stages. Nevertheless, the aggregate 
annual quantity that formerly passed 
down these cafion valleys was undoubt- 
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edly far greater than passes at the pres- 
ent time, because on the gradual reces- 
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sion of the glaciers at the close of the 
period, the supply would necessarily be 
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more constant, from their melting all 
through the seasons. The evidence, 
however, is incontestable which shows 
that the highest floods of Sierra rivers 
in the upper and middle regions of the 
range never much exceeded those of the 
present time. 

Five immense glaciers from five to 
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in the production of Yosemite valleys, 
conjecture that earthquake fissures, or 
cracks from cooling or upheaval of the 
earth’s crust, were required to enable 
the glaciers to make a beginning and to 
guide them in the work. We have al- 
ready shown (“Studies in the Sierra,”’ 
in OVERLAND for May) that cleavage 























Fic. r0.—Nortn race or Harr Dome, Yosemite VALiey. 


fifteen hundred feet in depth poured 
their icy floods into Yosemite, uniting 
to form one huge trunk, moved down 
through the valley with irresistible and 
never-ceasing energy, crushing and 
breaking up its strongest rocks, and 
scattering them in moraines far and 
near. Many, while admitting the pos- 
sibility of ice having been the great agent 


planes and joints exist in a latent or de- 
veloped condition in all the granite of the 
region, and that these exert immense in- 
fluence on its glacial erodibility. During 
five years’ observation in the Sierra, I 
have failed to discover a single fissure of 
any kind, although extensive areas of 
clean-swept glacial pavements afford am- 
ple opportunity for their detection, did 
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they exist. Deep slots, with regular walls, 
appearing as if sawed, or mortised, fre- 
quently occur. These are formed by the 
disintegration of soft seams a few inches 
or feet in thickness, contained between 
walls of stronger granite. Such is the 
character of the so-called fissure said to 
exist in a hard portion of the south wall 
of Yosemite, opposite the Three Broth- 
ers, so frequently quoted in speculations 
upon the valley’s origin. 
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written. It would require years of en- 
thusiastic study to master the English 
alphabet, ifit were carved upon the flank 
of the Sierra in letters sixty or seventy 
miles long, their bases set in the foot- 
hills, their tops leaning back among the 
glaciers and shattered peaks of the sum- 
mit, often veiled with forests and thick- 
ets, and their continuity often broken 
by cross-gorges and hills. So also the 
sculptured alphabet cafions of the Sier- 
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Fic. 11.—Nortn Face oF Harr Dome or Kinc’s River Yosemite VALLEY. 


The greatest effects of earthquakes on 
the valley, we have already noticed in 
avalanche taluses, which were formed 
by the precipitation of weak headlands, 
that fell like ripe fruit. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of reading the his- 
tory of Yosemite valleys is not its com- 
plexity or obscurity, but simply the mag- 
nitude of the characters in which it is 


ra are magnificently simple, yet demand 
years of laborious research for their ap- 
prehension. A thousand blurred frag- 
ments must be conned and brooded over 
with studious care, and kept vital and 
formative on the edges, ready to knit 
like broken living bones, while a final 
judgment is being bravely withheld un- 
til the entire series of phenomena has 
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been weighed and referred to an all- 
unifying, all-explaining law. To one 
who can leisurely contemplate Yosem- 
ite from some commanding outlook, it 
offers, as a whole, a far more natural 
combination of features than is at all 
apparent in partial views obtained from 
the bottom. Its stupendous domes and 
battlements blend together and manifest 
delicate compliance to law, for the mind 
is then in some measure emancipated 
from the repressive and enslaving ef- 
fects of their separate magnitudes, and 
gradually rises to a comprehension of 
their unity and of the poised harmony 
of their general relations. 

Nature is not so poor as to possess 
only one of anything, nor throughout her 
varied realms has she ever been known 
to offer an exceptional creation, whether 
of mountain or valley. When, there- 
fore, we explore the adjacent Sierra, we 
are not astonished to find that there are 
many Yosemite valleys identical in gen- 
eral characters, each presenting on a 
varying scale the same species of mural 
precipices, level meadows, and lofty wa- 
ter-falls. The laws which preside over 
their distribution are as constant and 
apparent as those governing the dis- 
tribution of forest trees. They occur 
only in the middle region of the chain, 
where the declivity is considerable and 
where the granite is Yosemitic in its in- 
ternal structure. The position of each 
valley upon the Yosemitic zone indicates 
a marked and inseparable relation to the 
ancient glaciers, which, when fully de- 
ciphered, amounts to cause and effect. 
So constant and obvious is this connec- 
tion between the various Yosemites and 
the #évé amphitheatres which fountain- 
ed the ancient ice-rivers, that an observ- 
er, inexperienced in these phenomena, 
might easily anticipate the position and 
size of any Yosemite by a study of the 
glacial fountains above it, or the posi- 
tion and size of the fountains by a study 
of their complementary Yosemite. A// 
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Yosemites occur at the junction of two 
or more glacial caftons. Thus the great- 
er and lesser Yosemites of the Merced, 
Hetch- Hetchy, and those of the upper 
Tuolumne, those of King’s River, and 
the San Joaquin, all occur immediately 
below the confluences of their ancient 
glaciers. If, in following down the ca- 
fion channel of the Merced Glacier, from 
its origin in the »évé amphitheatres of 
the Lyell group, we should find that its 
sudden expansion and deepening at Yo- 
semite occurs without a corresponding 
union of glacial tributary cafions, and 
without any similar expansion elsewhere, 
then we might well be driven to the doc- 
trine of special marvels. But this em- 
phatic deepening and widening becomes 
harmonious when we observe smaller 
Yosemites occurring at intervals all the 
way down, across the Yosemitic zone, 
wherever a tributary cahtton unites with 
the trunk, until, on reaching Yosemite, 
where the enlargement is greatest, we 
find the number of confluent glacier- 
cafions is also greatest, as may be ob- 
served by reference to Fig. 1. Still fur- 
ther, the aggregate areas of their cross- 
sections is approximately equal to the 
area of the cross-sections of the several 
resulting Yosemites, just as the cross- 
section of a tree trunk is about equal to 
the sum of the sections of its branches. 
Furthermore, the trend of Yosemite 
valleys is always a direct resultant of 
the sizes, directions, and declivities of 
their confluent catons, modified by pe- 
culiarities of structure in their rocks. 
Now, all the cafions mentioned above 
are the abandoned channels of glaciers; 
therefore, these Yosemites and their 
glaciers are inseparably related.* In- 
stead of being local in character, or form- 
ed by obscure and lawless forces, these 
valleys are the only great sculpture phe- 
nomena whose existence and exact posi- 
tions we may confidently anticipate. 





* We shall hereafter endeavor to show how glaciers 
have formed their own channels. 
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DEPTH OF YOSEMITES. 

Much stress has been laid on the 
mere uncompared arithmetical depth of 
Yosemite, but this is a character of no 
consequence to the consideration of its 


soil which nourished it; while another, 
more fortunate in the conditions of its 
life, is 200 feet high, erect and vigorous. 
So, also, one Yosemite is 3,000 feet deep, 














The greatest Merced Yosemite 
is 3,000 feet deep; the Tuolumne, 2,000; 
another, 1,000; but what geologist would 
be so unphilosophical as to decide against 


origin. 
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because of the favorable structure of its 
rocks, and the depth and number of the 
ice-rivers that excavated it; another is 
half as deep, because of the strength of 
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the identity of their origin from differ- 
ence in depth only. One ‘pine-tree is 
100 feet high, lean and crooked, from re- 
pressing winds and the poverty of the 
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its rocks, or the scantiness of the glacial 
force exerted upon it. What would be 
thought of a botanist who should an- 
nounce that our gigantic Seguota was 
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not a tree at all, offering as a reason 
that it was too large for a tree, and, in 
describing it, should confine himself to 
some particularly knotty portion of the 
trunk? In Yosemite there is an ever- 
green oak double the size of ordinary 
oaks of the region, whose trunk is crag- 
gy and angular as the valley itself, and 
colored like the granite bowlders on 
which it is growing. Ata little distance, 
this trunk would scarcely be recognized 
as part of a tree, until viewed in relation 
to its branches, leaves, and fruit. It is 
an admirable type of the craggy Merced 
cafion-tree, whose angular Yosemite 
does not appear as a natural portion 
thereof until viewed in its relations to 
its wide - spreading branches, with their 
fruit and foliage of meadow and lake. 

We present a ground-plan of three 
Yosemite valleys, showing the positions 
of their principal glaciers, and the rela- 
tion of their trends and areas to them. 
The large arrows in Figs. 1, 2, 3, show 
the positions and directions of move- 
ment of the main confluent glaciers con- 
cerned in the erosion of three Yosem- 
ites. With regard to the number of 
their main glaciers, the Tuolumne Yo- 
semite may be called a Yosemite of the 
third power; the King’s River Yosem- 
ite, of the fourth power; and the Mer- 
ced Yosemite, of the fifth power. The 
granite in which each of these three 
Yosemites is excavated is of the same 
general quality; therefore, the differ- 
ences of width, depth, and trend ob- 
served, are due almost entirely to the 
number, magnitude, declivity, and mode 
of combination of the glacial system of 
each. The similarity of their ground- 
plans is obvious, from a single glance 
at the figures ; their cross-sections are 
no less similar. One of the most char- 
acteristic from each of the valleys under 
consideration is shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 
6, drawn on the same scale. 

The perpendicularity of Yosemite walls 
is apt to be greatly overestimated. If 
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the slopes of the Merced Yosemite walls 
were to be carefully measured with a 
clinometer at intervals of say 100 yards, 
it would be found that the average an- 
gle they make with the horizon is less 
than 50°, as shown in Fig. 7. It is not 
possible that the bottom could drop out 
of a valley thus shaped, no matter how 
great the upheaval, or down-heaval, or 
side-heaval. 

Having shown that Yosemite, so-call- 
ed, is not unique in its ground-plan or 
cross-sections, we will now consider 
some of the most remarkable of its rock 
forms. The beautiful San Joaquin Dome 
in the cafion of the San Joaquin, near 
the confluence of the south fork, looking 
south (Fig. 9), shows remarkable resem- 
blance to the Yosemite Half Dome, as 
seen from Tenaya Cafion (Fig. 8). They 
are similarly situated with reference to 
the glaciers that denuded them, Half 
Dome having been assailed by the com- 
bined Tenaya and Hoffman glaciers, on 
the one side, and by the South Lyell or 
Merced Glacier on the other; the San 
Joaquin Dome, by the combined glaciers 
of the middle and uorth forks, on one 
side, and by the glaciers of the south 
fork on the other. The split dome of 
King’s River Yosemite is a worthy coun- 
terpart of the great Half Dome of the 
Merced Yosemite. They occur at about 
the same elevation, and are similarly sit- 
uated with reference to the ancient gla- 
cial currents, which first overswept them, 
and then glided heavily by on either side, 
breaking them up in chips and slabs, un- 
til fashioned and sculptured to their pres- 
ent condition. The Half Dome is usu- 
ally regarded as being the most myste- 
rious and unique rock form in the val- 
ley, or, indeed, in the world, yet when 
closely approached and studied, its his- 
tory becomes plain. 

From A to B, Fig. 10, the height is 
about 1,800 feet; from A to the base, 
3,000. The upper portion is almost ab- 
solutely plain and vertical, the lower is 
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inclined at an angle with the horizon of 
about 37°. The observer may ascend 
from the south side to the shoulder of 
the dome at D, and descend along the 
face toward A H. In the notch at Fa 
section of the dome may be seen, show- 
ing that it is there made up of immense 
slabs set on edge. These evidently have 
been produced by the development of 
cleavage planes, which, cutting the dome 
perpendicularly, have determined the 
plane of its face, which is the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the rock. Along 
the front toward A H may be seen the 
stumps of slabs which have been suc- 
cessively split off the face. At H may 
be seen the edges of residual fragments 
of the same slabs. At the summit, we 
perceive the cut edges of the concen- 
tric layers which have given the curved 
dome outline, B B. At D, a small ga- 
ble appears, which has been produced 
by the development of diagonal cleav- 
age planes, which have been cut in front 
by vertical planes. After the passage 
of the main Tenaya Glacier in the direc- 
tion of the arrows, small glacierets seem 
to have flowed down in front, eroding 
shallow groove channels in the direction 
of greatest declivity; and even before 
the total recession of the main glacier 
a wing-shaped ice-slope probably leaned 
back in the shadow, and with slow ac- 
tion eroded the upper portion of the 
dome. All the rocks forming the south 
walls of deep Yosemitic cafions exhibit 
more or less of this light after-sculpt- 
ure, effected in the shade after the north 
sun-beaten rocks were finished. 

The south side of the dome has been 
heavily moutoneed by the Lyell Glacier, 
but is, nevertheless, nearly as vertical 
as the north split side. The main body 
of the rock corresponds in form and at- 
titude with every other rock similarly 
situated with reference to ice-rivers, and 
to elevation above sea-level; the spe- 
cial split dome-top being, as we have 
seen, a result of special structure in 
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the granite out of which it was formed. 
Numerous examples of this interesting 
species of rock may be culled from the 
various Yosemites, illustrating every es- 
sential character on a gradually chang- 
ing scale. 

Fig. 12 is a view of the back or south 
side of Half Dome, Yosemite, showing 
its moutoneed condition; Fig. 13 repre- 
sents El Capitan of Yosemite, situated 
on the north side of the valley; Fig. 
14, El Capitan of Big Tuolumne Cafion, 
near the middle, situated on the north 
side; Fig. 15, El Capitan of Big Tuol- 
umne Cafion, near the head, situated on 
the north side. 

The far-famed El] Capitan rock pre- 
sents a sheer cleaved front, over three 
thousand feet high, and is scarcely less 
impressive than the great dome. We 
have collected fine specimens of this 
clearly defined rock form from all the 
principal Yosemites of the region. Nev- 
ertheless, it also has been considered 
exceptional. Their origin is easily ex- 
plained. They are simply sf/it ends of 
ridges which have been broken through 
by glaciers. 

For their perfect development the 
granite must be strong, and have some 
of its vertical cleavage planes well de- 
veloped, nearly to the exclusion of all 
the others, especially of those belonging 
to the diagonal and horizontal series. A 
powerful trunk glacier must sweep past 
in front nearly in the direction of its 
cutting planes, with small glaciers, tribu- 
tary to the first, one on each side of the 
ridge out of which the Capitan is to be 
made. This arrangement is illustrated 
in Fig. 16, where A represents a hori- 
zontal section of a Capitan rock, expos- 
ing the edges of the cleavage planes 
which determined the characters of its 
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face; B, the main glacier sweeping 
down the valley in front; and C C, the 
tributaries isolating it from the adjacent 
softer granite. The three Capitans fig- 
ured stand thus related to the glaciers of 
the region where they are found. I have 
met with many others, all of which are 
thus situated, though in some instances 
one or both of the side glaciers had 
been wanting, leaving the resulting Cap- 
itan less perfect, considering the bold 
advancing Yosemite Capitan as a typ- 
ical form. 

When the principal surface features 
of the Sierra were being blocked out, 
the main ice-sheet was continuous and 
moved in a southerly direction, there- 
fore the most perfect Capitans are inva- 
riably found on the north sides of val- 
leys trending east and west. The reason 
will be readily perceived by referring to 
Fig. 8 of “ Mountain Sculpture,” No. 1, 
in OVERLAND for May. 

To illustrate still further how fully the 
split fronts of rocks facing deep cafions 
have the angles at which they stand 
measured by their cleavage planes, we 
give two examples (Figs. 17 and 18) of 
leaning fronts from the cafion of the 
north fork of the San Joaquin River. 
Sentinel and Cathedral rocks also are 
found in other glacial canons, and in 
every instance their forms, magnitudes, 
and positions are obviously the neces- 
sary results of the internal structure and 
general mechanical characters of the 
rocks out of which they were made, and 
of the glacial energy that has been 
brought to bear on them. The abun- 
dance, therefore, of lofty angular rocks, 
instead of rendering Yosemite unique, is 
the characteristic which unites it most 
intimately with all the other similarly 
situated valleys in the range. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


I. 
. AHSATCH!” 

It is the voice of Mr. Con- 
ductor Brown, announcing the approach 
to one of the most eagerly awaited sta- 
tions of the great Union Pacific Rail- 
road. The train wearily drags its slow 
length along, then pauses languidly in 
the midst of a desert partially mitigated 
by a straggling growth of uncouth cot- 
tages and one blooming restaurant. Pas- 
sengers peer forth discontentedly, dis- 
cover that this is not their refreshment 
place for the day, and criticize Utah 
with severity; for it is noon, the day is 
oppressively warm, the air is thick with 
dust, and the locomotive is sluggish — 
circumstances which impart a double 
desolation to the wilderness, and a tur- 
pitude previously unknown, or uncon- 
sidered, to the principles of polygamy. 

The train is tolerably well laden, as 
were all transcontinental trains during 
the summer of 1870. The best of the 
carriages, that devoted to the first of the 
first-class passengers, is filled with a 
number of friendly or family groups, one 
of which claims our especial attention. 
It is composed entirely of what is tech- 
nically termed the gentler sex. When 
I say that they are four in number, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that they 
occupy more than four seats. At the 
outset of their journey, they had, indeed, 
asserted the traveler’s first right by pos- 
sessing themselves of two apiece; but, 
by gradual encroachments, they have 
been reduced to six altogether, greatly 
to their dissatisfaction. Over two of 
these, a young lady of striking personal 
appearance is distributed. Her beauty, 
just now a little disturbed by a petu- 


lance arising, no doubt, from the fa- 
tigues of travel, would be sufficient to 
attract observation, even if attention 
were not otherwise compelled by a cos- 
tume too elaborate and too highly em- 
bellished to be in harmony with the sit- 
uation. Opposite, and facing her, were 
two others, somewhat younger, perhaps, 
and much more simply dressed, though 
not deficient in less artificial advantages 
of aspect. Just forward, fast asleep, sits 
the chaperon and defender of the party 
—mother of two of the young ladies and 
aunt of the third. 

“What is the name of the dreadful 
place?” asked the showy beauty, not in 
altogether amiable tones. 

“Wahsatch is the dreadful name of 
the place,” answered one of her vis-a- 
vis. 

“And what is Wahsatch? You know 
everything, Anna; is it worth waking 
up for?” 

“Wahsatch,” said the young lady 
directly addressed, “is interesting for 
many things, according to the railway 
guide; but will hereafter be famous in 
history as the place where Miss Eus- 
tace first beheld living Chinamen.” 

“To be sure,” said the second of the 
unostentatious pair; “here are Chinese 
workmen. Ever so funny, Charlotte; 
do look at them.” 

“Thank you, I don’t care for them,” 
said the first speaker; “I saw one at 
the Crystal Palace, two years ago, very 
tall and stupid.” 

The more actively disposed couple 
amused themselves briefly with the in- 
spection of the unfamiliar Asiatics, and 
were looking about for fresh material, 
when the door of the car was flung open, 
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and a file of laborers strode noisily 
through, interrupting the general tran- 
quillity and breaking the elderly lady’s 
slumber with their clanking tools. Fol- 
lowing them, came a fresh-faced young 
man, with a hammer in one hand and a 
huge bag in the other, whose dress in- 
dicated a somewhat higher grade than 
that of the others. He stopped when he 
reached our party, hesitated a moment, 
glanced half timidly downward, then 
placed himself in the vacant seat beside 
the refulgent Juno, saying, “Pardon 
me, I would not disturb you, but I am 
truly tired out.” 

A dark shadow of indignation came 
upon the already clouded face. That 
the rights of prior occupation should be 
disregarded, under any circumstances, 
would have been sufficiently irritating ; 
but that they should be invaded by a 
rough and toil-worn intruder of this sort 
was intolerable. Six eyes, two wrathful 
and four reproachful, were fastened up- 
on the new-comer; but, apparently un- 
conscious of the ire he had kindled, he 
rested his head upon his hand and fell 
into abstraction. 

He looked up presently, however, as 
the conductor once more passed along 
the aisle. “O, Brown,” he said; “can 
I stow this bag of mine in any safe place 
for awhile?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Brown, “we will 
lock it up in the next car;” and they 
went forward together. 

The door had no sooner closed upon 
them than vexation burst forth with vi- 
olence. 

“A nuisance,” said the stately dem- 
oiselle. “I won’t put up with it.” 

“It is annoying,” said she who had 
been called Anna; “but I’m afraid you 
must.” 

“These workmen have no right to de- 
stroy the comfort of passengers,” said 
the first. 

“He hardly looks like one of the com- 
mon laborers,” said the third, who, 





though touched by her companion’s 
wrongs, was evidently of a conciliatory 
temper. 

“OQ, I don’t call him a coolie,” said 
the aggrieved one. “He may be a fore- 
man, or whatever they call it; but these 
mechanics are all the same to me, with 
their dirty bags and tools.” 

“Perhaps he will not come back,” 
suggested the consoler. 

“If he does, I’ve a mind to speak to 
the conductor, though that might do no 
good. Both employés—one would stand 
by the other.” 

“For shame, Charlotte; Mr. Brown 
has shown us every possible kindness 
and courtesy,” said the young lady 
whom, up to this point, we know only 
as Anna. “He would do anything he 
could for us, but I suppose it would 
hardly be fair to ask this of him.” 

“QO, listen to Anna; she is always 
taking the part of the working class, 
since ——” 

The return of the subject of discus- 
sion interrupted what promised to be an 
extremely ill-natured remark. He seat- 
ed himself in the same preoccupied man- 
ner as before, and was soon buried in 
meditation, still heedless of the storm 
of spite he had kindled and the discon- 
tented countenances by which he was 
surrounded. 


II, 


Now, to hastily introduce our femi- 
nine quartette. Mrs. Vervain, aged 
filty, was a widow of considerable 
wealth, a certain social eminence and 
a reputation for beauty not wholly past, 
and for present tact and good temper 
without limit. Her nominal place of 
abode was New York; her actual home 
was the boundless continents of Europe 
and North America. She had a pas- 
sion for travel, which her two daugh- 
ters, Charlotte and Emily, filially en- 
couraged. For years, her existence had 
been a series of grand tours. She had 
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rarely lingered in any of the world’s 
great capitals longer than to gather 
fresh energies for a new departure. 
Some of her friends, who were most in- 
timate with her affairs, though not with 
herself, declared that these persistent 
wanderings had no other view than the 
satisfactory disposal of her daughters. 
This was acalumny. The young ladies 
had more than sufficient charms of their 
own to refute any such unjust suspicion. 
The elder was a dazzling, though some- 
what imperious, beauty. The younger 
was a marvel of gentleness and amiabil- 
ity. And both possessed that mineral 
magnet of attraction which is always 
mentioned with bated breath and whis- 
pering humbleness, and whose existence 
lends a color, even to romance, that is 
not despised, although it be but yellow. 
Clearly, there was no need to flaunt their 
good gifts in the face of foreign or home 
society. Society was pleased enough to 
bask in their sunshine, whenever it had 
an opportunity. It is probable, indeed, 
that the nomadic habits of Vervain mére 
had for a time exercised the reverse of 
a settling influence upon their destinies. 
No fact is more certain than that the 
stately Charlotte, although her captiva- 
tions had been countless, had never 
been pursued with a permanent con- 
stancy. Her comet-like flights through 
the sa/ons of various nations had often 
threatened the social systems with dis- 
arrangement, but had not torn a single 
planet from its prescribed sphere. So 
far as friendly observation could discov- 
er, this was a result precisely to her 
taste. So long as her swift progres- 
sions and shining train compelled the 
admiration of communities, she was sat- 
isfied. She never paused nor faltered, 
and at her pace, it was impossible to 
fall—even in love. How dangerous, or 
perhaps fatal, a delay might have been, 
the experience of her sister seemed to 
show. Her more tranquil nature had, 
on one occasion, yielded to the fascina- 
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tions of a Swiss watering - place, where 
she had tarried for a summer, under ap- 
propriate protection, while mamma and 
sister Charlotte pursued their whirling 
course. Here she met the gentleman 
who solved her life’s enigma. He was 
all that need be, at least to her, and up- 
on that point expatiation would be su- 
perfluous. His name was Farrell, and 
he, too, lived in New York, whither he 
accompanied the whole family party of 
three on their return to their legal place 
of residence. The alliance was suitable 
enough, and no impediments checked 
the smooth course of this true love pas- 
sage. Mr. George Farrell was a pros- 
perous young gentleman, who, to avoid 
the appearance of a purposeless exist- 
ence, called himself a Wall Street bro- 
ker, which, to be sure, he was, after a 
certain fitful fashion. His immediate 
family was limited to the number of two 
— himself and an older brother—upon 
the subject of whose excellent qualities 
he was often fraternally eloquent. This 
latter was almost as much of a vagrant, 
in his way, as the head of the Vervains. 
It had suited his humor, in times past, 
to ramble over every accessible part of 
the globe. Toa certain extent, his mind 
was practically scientific, as his broth- 
er’s was financially so; and at the pe- 
riod of this narrative he was supposed 
to be knocking about the rich mineral 
regions of the extreme West, testing 
and re-adjusting a number of amateur 
views of his own for the development 
of the resources of the Pacific Coast in 
general. 

The young lady by the name of Anna 
was Miss Eustace, aged twenty-two, 
and, according to all her friends, an ex- 
tremely odd character. Possibly she 
was, but it is a singular circumstance 
that the oddity had never been detected 
until the occurrence of a very unfortu- 
nate series of events in her young life. 
She was a cousin of the Vervains, and, 
up to a recent date, had been a friendly 
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rival in their gay world. Being the only 
daughter of a merchant who was deeply 
absorbed in prodigious schemes of bus- 
iness, she lived almost constantly under 
the protection of her aunt, whose de- 
meanor toward her was tender and so- 
licitous in every possible way. Sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly her father died, leav- 
ing his affairs in apparently inextricable 
confusion. However his vast specula- 
tions might have terminated if he could 
have controlled them to the end, it was 
evident that, without the guidance of 
their projector, they must fall into great 
embarrassment, and probably result in 
ruin. It was at this crisis, or very soon 
after, that Anna Eustace was discover- 
ed to be odd. Her nearest relations 
were truly unconscious of any change in 
their general bearing toward her; but 
the young lady herself believed that she 
discovered several significant variations 
which were irritating to her delicate sen- 
sibilities. In many praiseworthy re- 
spects she was as gentle-tempered as 
the best of her sex, but a very lofty and 
self-reliant pride was one of her charac- 
teristics, which, under the pressure of 
calamity, became aggravated to an ab- 
normal extent. She fancied, and per- 
haps with some degree of reason, that, 
since the abrupt overthrow of her brill- 
iant prospects, her aunt had assumed 
an attitude of far too fervent and patron- 
izing guardianship; that the increased 
tenderness of her younger cousin was 
charged too heavily with an uneasy and 
oppressive commiseration, and that the 
haughty Charlotte, between whom and 
herself less sympathy had always exist- 
ed, was not without a sufficiently keen 
consciousness that the divided duties 
of legions of irresolute admirers would 
henceforward be simplified by the ex- 
tinction of one of Miss Eustace’s previ- 
ous potent charms. For these reasons, 
to her sufficient, she had announced a 
resolute determination to assume, at the 
earliest practicable moment, the burden 





of her own support. if the gifts she 
naturally possessed and the accomplish- 
ments she had acquired could by any ef- 
fort be turned to serviceable account, 
she would be indebted to no person for 
the necessities of her existence. It must 
be acknowledged that, at the time when 
she communicated this decision to her 
family, she had formed nothing like a 
definite plan of action, and was, there- 
fore, unable to meet effectively their as- 
saults of incredulity and remonstrance ; 
which, on the part of her younger cous- 
in, took the form of affectionate protest; 
on that of her aunt, assumed a lofty tone 
of reproach; and on that of the stately 
beauty, were rather bitterly tinged with 
contemptuous satire. But if she was 
weak in argument she was invincible in 
resolution, and neither persuasion nor 
raillery could turn her from her fixed, 
though still undeveloped, design. 

One circumstance checked the reali- 
zation of her projects. Upon the awful 
chaos which at first appeared to absorb 
the interrupted affairs of the late Mr. 
Eustace, a faint light was shed by 
a western correspondent—a California 
merchant—who, having at one time held 
an agency in one of the numerous en- 
terprises which the departed speculator 
had projected and afterward almost for- 
gotten, was prepared to resume his task 
and endeavor to secure some good re- 
sults for the benefit of his old patron 
and friend’s daughter. It was a small 
affair, compared with those upon which 
her prosperity had been supposed to de- 
pend, but he had little doubt that he 
could extricate something for her which 
she might call her own. So, on the 
double ground of old regard and new 
protection, he wrote to insist that she 
should pay him a visit, and, if possible, 
take up her residence with him while the 
investigation proceeded; which, knowing 
her tender point, he urged that she could 
do, under the circumstances, without the 
sacrifice of an atom of independence. 
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Thus appealed to, and perhaps not be- 
ing inflamed with any burning desire to 
dash abruptly into her career of self- 
maintenance, she hastily and gladly con- 
sented, and revealed her new prospects 
and purpose to her kindred. 

This happened about three months 
after Mr. Eustace’s death, and half a 
year after the return from the European 
tour in which Emily Vervain had suffer- 
ed love. Mrs. Vervain, already restless 
at the prolonged inactivity which had 
been imposed upon her, offered little op- 
position to her niece’s will, but decided 
with great promptness that it was whol- 
ly impossible for the young lady to travel 
alone, and that nothing in the world 
should prevent her from starting west- 
ward at the same time. She protested, 
with unnecessary energy, that it would 
be no hardship, that the railroad was 
now finished, that she had always long- 
ed to see the great West, and that the 
present crisis afforded her a singularly 
eligible opportunity of combining duty 
with pleasure. Anna was by no means 
averse, and Charlotte, dreaming, like a 
social Alexander, of a new and aurifer- 
ous world to conquer, was pleased to 
acquiesce. The gentle Emily, as may 
be supposed, was not too anxious to be 
bereft of her George, even for a time, 
but her imagination was captivated by 
an idea which sprung from her mother’s 
fertile mind, and which was not without 
acharm for her tender nature: “George’s 
brother, you know, my dear; if he is any- 
thing like the paragon George represents 
him to be—why, who knows? If I must 
ever give up both my darlings, I could 
ask nothing better than that we should 
all continue to be closely united by some 
tie, if not the old one, and so .” This 
touched Miss Emily very pleasantly, and, 
although she was not prepared to believe 
that Mr. Frank Farrell could be quite 
all his brother’s partial fancy painted 
him, chiefly because that brother per- 
sistently held him up as superior to him- 
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self—which, in her view, was a prepos- 
terous exaggeration — she nevertheless 
recognized that the mere fact of his fra- 
ternity was a sufficient guarantee of qual- 
ities far in advance of those of average 
mankind, and felt that the destiny of 
her superb senior would not be compro- 
mised in a general union which to her 
offered a prospect of peculiar attractive- 
ness. 

Accordingly, a summer expedition 
across the continent was speedily ar- 
ranged, upon which all departed with 
more or less lively, though variously in- 
spired, emotions. Miss Eustace was 
intent upon the hope of securing a little 
fraction of her vanished fortune ;. suffi- 
cient te insure her against dependence 
was all that she wished for or expected. 
Mrs. Vervain and her younger child, 
fortified by letters and messages, corn 
templated an innocent strategetic cam- 
paign of the kind in which ladies seldom 
engage with reluctance. The resplen- 
dent Charlotte, unconscious of the plan 
of which she was the first object, was 
more indifferent than the others, though 
cheered by foregone conclusions of draw- 
ing-room havoc and slaughter among the 
youth of San Francisco. 


III. 


Mr. Brown, the model conductor, en- 
tered the car again, and proceeded to 
saunter through, earnestly inspecting his 
watch. One of the objects of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company appears to 
be a liberal cultivation of its employés 
in the practice of taking notes of time 
—chiefly by its loss. Miss Charlotte 
Vervain stopped him with a complaining 
question. 

“What is the cause of our extraordi- 
nary detention, sir?” she said. 

“QO, not at all extraordinary,” he an- 
swered; ‘“‘we are accustomed to a tol- 
erably long ‘wait’ here.” 

“If we had only taken the ‘hotel 
train,’” she mourned, “we might have 
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been spared that, and some other annoy- 
ances.” 

This was accompanied by a sidelong 
glance of disfavor at the still pensive in- 
truder; and Miss Eustace, who object- 
ed to the possibility of a small scene, if 
only on the ground of good taste, has- 
tened to interpose. 

“That was impossible, so it is useless 
to lament it,” said she; “the hotel train 
was filled, and there was an end of it.” 

**And besides,” added Mr. Brown, 
‘you would have gained nothing in time ; 
that train is behind us all the way. I 
hear it coming now; that’s our signal 
to start.” 

“Time is nothing,” Miss Vervain be- 
gan to retort, “compared with——” but 
the conductor was beyond the reach of 
her voice, and, a minute later, they mov- 
ed slowly forward once more. 

Presently, they commenced to roll 
over the lofty and fragile bridge which 
leads to the long tunnel. Miss Eustace 
looked forth with some curiosity. 

“Just here the fine scenery should 
begin,” she said; “I wonder how we 
can best see it.” 

The unwelcome occupant of the other 
half of Miss Vervain’s seat roused him- 
self. “Ah, the scenery,” said he; “may 
I assist you? Perhaps I can give a lit- 
tle information. I am pretty familiar 
with the ups and downs of this region.” 

“Cela va sans dire,” said the elder 
sister, intending to hide the insolence 
from the stranger behind a thin French 
polish. 

“Don’t, Charlotte, don’t,” said the 
younger sister, leaning over and speak- 
ing softly. “You never can know what 
these men may understand hereabouts— 
Spanish, French, perhaps Chinese.” 

“If I might venture,” he continued, 
with a little confusion, which might have 
been caused either by the whispering or 
by the silence with which his first re- 
mark had been received, “I would ad- 
vise you to go out upon the platform. 
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There is no risk, and it really is worth 
the trouble.” 

Miss Eustace’s good - nature came to 
the surface. “Thank you,” she said, 
“if it is safe, I certainly will go. Will 
you come, Emily?” 

“O, entirely safe,” said the stranger. 

“T shall like it,” said Emily Vervain ; 
“where is Mr. Brown?” 

“Brown won’t object,” he answered ; 
“however, I’ll find him, and he shall 
tell you all you want to know;” and he 
started without delay. 

* Come, Charlotte—come, Aunt,” said 
Miss Eustace, rising and making prepa- 
rations. 

“ What an idea,” said Charlotte; “the 
presumption of that mechanic!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Anna Eustace; “if 
that mechanic can help us to amuse our- 
selves, why not let him; and as that 
mechanic has probably a strong arm, 
we shall be all the more secure.” 

Mrs. Vervain was ready for anything 
in the way of an expedition, even so 
short a one as this, and as the majestic 
beauty did not care to be left alone, and, 
indeed, was not wholly insensible to the 
growing splendor of the scenery, she 
consented to place herself under the ac- 
tive young conductor’s protection, and 
was led forth with the others. 

For a little time after they emerged 
from the tunnel, conversation was check- 
ed, and the only vocal utterances were 
ejaculations of amazement and delight. 

“Why don’t you say something, An- 
na?” asked Miss Charlotte. “In Swit= 
zerland, you always used to grow dread- 
fully eloquent over things of this sort.” 

Miss Eustace laughed pleasantly. “So 
I would here,” she said, “but I can 
hardly speak a word. I suppose the 
rapid motion makes it hard for me to 
breathe.” 

“That and the high elevation,” said the 
stalwart stranger; “we are nearly seven 
thousand feet above the sea-level.” 
“OQ!” said Miss Charlotte, in a tone of 
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loftiness considerably exceeding seven 
thousand feet. 

As they dashed down the fierce de- 
scent, toward Echo Cafion, the imper- 
turbable object of her contempt volun- 
teered a few words of suggestion or 
information, which were graciously re- 
ceived by the two younger ladies; but 
which, on the arrival of the train at 
Castle Rock, were coldly referred over 
by the elder to the conductor, for con- 
firmation, somewhat to Mr. Brown’s 
confusion, and greatly to the other’s 
amusement. And when they started 
again through the defile, the fair petu- 
lant seemed an embodied incredulity, so 
resolutely did she decline to accept a 
single statement unless sanctioned and 
fortified by what she chose to consider, 
for the moment, the superior authority. 
The dialogue, though not precisely ex- 
hilarating, had a certain spicy flavor. 

“That is called the Hanging Rock,” 
said the stranger. 

“Indeed, how appropriate,” said An- 
na Eustace, determined to be amiable 
in inverse proportion to her cousin’s ill- 
nature. 

“Ts that so, Mr. Brown?” said Miss 
Charlotte. 

“Why, yes, certainly,” he answered. 

“Ah, well,” she returned, “I don’t 
see how it could properly be called any- 
thing else.” 

“Certainly not,” said the stranger; 
“they call it Hanging Rock because 
that is its name —and that is its name 


because it is a hanging rock. Nothing: 


could be simpler.” 

The stones of the cafion were not 
more deaf than the statuesque beauty. 

“There is Brigham Young’s Artil- 
lery,” was the next installment of way- 
side information. 

“Dear me, where?” asked Miss Eus- 
tace. 

“Those heavy rocks at the top of the 
cliff;”” and he was about explaining the 
catapultic scheme for the destruction of 
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General Johnson’s army, when he was 
temporarily annihilated by a practical 
contradiction from Miss Charlotte. 

“There is no artillery there; not a 
gun.” 

“The Witches’ Cave,” was his next 
suggestion, some minutes later. 

“Witches!” exclaimed Miss Char- 
lotte, with extreme scorn. 

“That is;” rejoined the self-consti- 
tuted index rerum, pointing toward it 
with an air of sincere belief that a ques- 
tion had been addressed to him, upon 
which Miss Eustace bit her lips, and the 
younger sister gently giggled. 

“We are very near Echo City;” said 
Mr. Brown, “and I suppose you are 
glad. You must be hungry.” 

“Dreadfully,” said Charlotte; “now 
if we were on the hotel train-———” 

“That tiresome hotel train again,” 
said Miss Eustace; “for my part, I’m 
glad we are not on it.” 

“ And I think you are right,” said the 
stranger; “you are much better where 
you are, in many ways. In the first 
place, you have Brown here for a con- 
ductor” —Mr. Brown was properly dep- 
recatory—“and then, although you may 
not always get what you want to eat at 
a moment’s notice, you have a deal of ac- 
tion and excitement, and constantly find 
yourself in the midst of the most amus- 
ing society. A little occasional discom- 
fort, but a great deal of new sensation.” 

Nobody answered, and as the train 
drew up to the station, the stranger 
made preparations for jumping off on 
the wrong side. 

“What, don’t you dine?” said Mr. 
Brown. 

“Not now, I have some work to do,” 
was the answer ; and, with a hasty salu- 
tation, he disappeared. 

The ladies having been escorted to 
the restaurant table, ate and conversed. 

“This is delightful,” said Miss Eus- 
tace, in great glee over the unaccustom- 
ed turmoil and rush. 
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“What nonsense, Anna!” 

“Well, I believe he was nearly right, 
and I agree with him.” 

“Him ?—O, that person. Anna, how 
can you pretend to like such contamina- 
tion?” 

‘What nonsense, Charlotte!” 

In due time they were led back to 
their seats, and the journey was resum- 
ed. Miss Charlotte remarked, in mo- 
mentary relief, that they were alone 
again; but the cars were not yet fairly 
under way when the door opened and 
her unconscious persecutor appeared, 
devouring the last sections of a massive 
sandwich. As he once more took the 
begrudged place, he lifted and opened 
his bag, of which, it appeared, he had 
re-possessed himself. 

“TI think I have improved my time,” 
he said; “I really believe I have struck 
a bed of coa], and perhaps iron, here. If 
it is so, the future value will be im- 
mense;” and he drew forth a few very 
uninteresting, and, in fact, dirty-looking 
fragments, and gazed at them affection- 
ately. 

Miss Charlotte drew the folds of her 
dress closer to her, with a quick and 
significant gesture, and looking out of 
the window became inattentive. 

The stranger smiled. “Perhaps it 
may interest you to know that I also 
found some beautiful chalcedonies and 
carnelians,” he added, drawing forth a 
handful of excellent specimens. 

“They are very pretty,” said Miss 
Eustace, glancing at without touching 
them. “Are they common here?” 

“Quite common. Some persons have 
even picked up emeralds and rubies.” 

These attractive names secured Miss 
Charlotte’s attention. “What did he 
say?” she asked. 

“I mentioned,” he answered, ignor- 
ing that he was ignored, “that rubies 
and emeralds have sometimes been pick- 
ed up along the line.” 

“Some passengers are so careless,” 


she remarked, casually surveying her 
own jewels, as if to make sure of their 
safety. 

It was at this precise period that a 
singular mysterious understanding be- 
gan to assert itself in a dim and unfath- 
omable way between the stranger and 
Miss Anna Eustace. At the queer sug- 
gestion that the gems referred to as 
having been picked up must be the ac- 
cidental droppings of heedless tourists, 
their eyes met and their lips quivered. 
Instantly afterward, the lady felt exces- 
sively dissatisfied with herself, and grew 
preternaturally solemn. 

One result of this turn of temper was, 
that when a new proposition to return 
to the platform and view the wonders 
of Weber Cafion was hazarded, she qui- 
etly but peremptorily declined. The 
probability is, that, without giving any 
serious thought to a subject which in 
fact did not demand it, the notion cross- 
ed her mind that it was hardly in cor- 
rect taste to admit an interchange of 
unspoken ideas with a man of such ob- 
viously inferior station, especially when 
it involved a tacit acknowledgment that 
her cousin had been absurd. So she 
opposed the new platform movement, 
and after that the stranger did not urge 
it. Thus, unfortunately, the best effects 
of some of the noblest scenes of the 
route were lost. 

At last they reached Uintah, and here 
occurred another of those tedious delays 
which provoke so much energetic rhet- 
oric on the part of exasperated travelers. 

Miss Charlotte Vervain, gazing, with 
no special purpose, from the car window, 
descried a second group of Chinese la- 
borers. 

“There are some more of your coo- 
lies, Anna,” she said. 

“Pardon me,” interposed the irre- 
pressible stranger, “it is wholly incor- 
rect to call them coolies.” 

“Upon my word——” began Miss 
Charlotte. 
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“T know it is common enough,” con- 
tinued he, hastily, “but it is wrong. 
There are no coolies except in India. 
The word is Hindoostanee, and means 
‘porter.’ It belongs to a particular 
caste, and the Chinese have no castes.” 

“Delighted to be instructed,” said 
Miss Charlotte, with condensed con- 
tempt— “to be instructed by, probably, 
a coolie overseer.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered, quite in- 
sensible to the thrust, or, at least, appar- 
ently so; “but I sometimes wish I were. 
When I see them abused, or—or—hear 
them called names, for instance.” 

Miss Eustace was now disposed to 
be thoroughly indignant, for she at least 
saw the satire of which her cousin had 
probably no conception. But the un- 
conscious beauty, with a sort of indolent 
good-nature, drew forth a number of 
small coins, provided beforehand for 
Pacific Coast exigencies, and scattered 
them for Asiatic competition. 

“*She is a region in Guiana,’” mur- 
mured the stranger. 

** All gold and bounty,’” half- whis- 
pered Miss Eustace. 

Why she supplied the tail to that quo- 
tation she never afterward could tell. It 
was one of the unsolved riddles in her 
life. It was certainly an impulse which 
she could not resist. Precisely as many 
persons involuntarily take up a familiar 
phrase of music, after hearing it begun 
perhaps by an utter stranger, so was 
she impelled to complete the lively Shak- 
spearean line. And if she was not vex- 
ed with herself at having done so, then 
she never was vexed with anybody or 
at anything in all her days. 

Observing this, he endeavored, not 
without a certain easy tact, to enlist her 
interest in subjects of the immediate 
neighborhood, mingling an occasional 
half-instructive suggestion with quaint 
narratives of adventure, which showed 
a personal familiarity with the entire re- 
gion. He learned that the party were 
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going to Salt Lake. “You will find it 
an entertaining place,” he said; “and in 
many respects it will impress you favor- 
ably. The persons whom you are sure 
to encounter have been selected to fill 
conspicuous places expressly for the 
purpose of imposing upon strangers. 
Of course, you will see the Tabernacle. 
Well, the janitor is one of the half-dozen 
really bright men in Utah. Perhaps 
you will look in at the menagerie; the 
keeper is another. The proprietor of 
the best hotel is a third. I don’t sup- 
pose you will encounter the town bar- 
ber, but most gentlemen who visit the 
place do, and he is afourth. Then there 
are the editor of the principal newspa- 
per and Brigham himself, both undoubt- 
edly clever men; and the six are all that 
casual tourists are ever likely to fall in 
with. The result is, that they all goaway 
in a state of surprise at what they think 
they have discovered to be the average 
intelligence of the Mormon communi- 
ty. It is one of the most ingenious ar- 
rangements in the world. Well, I should 
like to see Salt Lake again, myself, but 
my work lies in Ogden. And here we 
are. I must look after my traps; ladies, 
good day.” Saying which, he rose ab- 
ruptly, bowed, and left them, having 
succeeded in considerably softening the 
asperity of at least one of the company. 

“At last, thank heaven!” said Miss 
Charlotte. 

“TI am happy that he is gone without 
Charlotte’s making a downright disturb- 
ance,” said Emily. 

“For my part,” said Anna, “I have 
been vastly entertained, in one way and 
another.” 

“T must say, Anna,” said Mrs. Ver- 
vain from her seat in front, “that you 
surprised me by allowing so much famil- 
iarity from a person of that sort.” 

“Dear Aunt, you know how I stand ; 
who can tell how soon I may have to 
become a school-mistress, or some other 
useful thing for which I am unqualified. 
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I must learn while I can—take up infor- 
mation from whoever will give it.” 

“ How can you say so?” pleaded Em- 
ily; “you know that with us you always 
have everything.” 

“Except independence, my darling. I 
needn’t tell you that nothing can change 
my ideas on that score.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter now,” said 
Charlotte ; “if you think he amused you, 
I suppose I must say nothing. But I 
was dreadfully alarmed when you allow- 
ed him to be so free, until he said he 
must get to his work again at Ogden. I 
thought we should have him fastened to 
us for the whole journey.” 

“That would have completed Anna’s 
education, no doubt,” said Emily. 

“Sometimes, to be sure,” said Mrs. 
Vervain, “these common people get to- 
gether a deal of information in their own 
rough way.” 

“T saw the information, but not the 
roughness,” said Miss Eustace. 

The train stopped, and the four ladies, 
again under Mr. Brown’s guardianship, 
prepared to alight. Upon the platform 
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stood the object of all this discussion, 
hammer and bag in hand again. Miss 
Charlotte Vervain seemed touched by an 
unusual spirit of graciousness. “O!” 
she said, turning, “you have been of 
some service to us;” and she slowly 
drew out her porte-monnaie. 

“ Ne fais pas cela, je fen prie,” said 
Miss Eustace, using a foreign language, 
as her cousin had done, with the inten- 
tion of not being understood, though 
from a different motive. Then turning 
suddenly, she held out her hand and 
said, “ Good-by!” with a smile. The 
stranger seemed fully to appreciate the 
movement, and to be greatly pleased. 

“Upon my word,” remarked Miss 
Charlotte, when they had taken their 
places in the branch train for the capital 
of Deseret—“upon my word, I think 
Anna must have lost every particle of 
pride when she lost her money.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” replied that young 
lady, “but I hope I found a few grains 
of humanity to take its place.” 

“Stuff!” said Miss Charlotte, and 
closed the controversy. 
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I think ’twas while she sang 
Some soft and dreamy strain, 
My heart forgot the pang 
So long had been my bane, 
And ere the last notes rang 
Like bells their sweet refrain, 
I knew, I knew 
Once more my soul had caught 
Love’s golden hue, 
And all my life was fraught 
With precious dew, 
To keep alive in me, 
Always in bloom to be, 
The good and true. 


I think "twas so, and yet 


Long ere she poured that song, 
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Like silver streams that iret 
With tinkle clear along 
The banks their kisses wet, 

I felt some feelings throng. 
So sweet, so sweet! 
Where not for long had been 

Love’s rosy feet ; 

But friendship as a screen— 
The dear deceit !— 
Some brief time hid my heart, 
Until Love’s subtle art 

Forced it to beat. 


And now I know, I know, 
When first I saw her face, 
First heard her voice so low 
And sweet, and marked her grace, 
And watched her eyes that glow 
With gentle thoughts that trace 
Their pearly way 
Through them from heart to heart, 
I loved that day, 
Yet knew it but in part, 
Until the lay 
She sang so fully showed 
What joy within me flowed 
This shining May ! 
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The next day, all the morning was 
passed in making up packages, in de- 
stroying the furniture which remained 
in the different houses, and in tearing 
off the locks and the hinges of the doors, 
particularly those which were made of 
brass. At last, about midday, they set 
fire to the houses of the inhabitants, 
which were shortly reduced to ashes, 
having been only roofed with straw, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. 
As I saw that mine would certainly 
share the same fate, I was very pressing 
to be conducted thither, that I might 
recover more of my books and papers 


than I had hitherto been able to secure, 
The second lieutenant, who was then 
in command, made a parade, before me, 
of discharging a pistol which he carried 
in his belt, and then he immediately 
loaded it, taking great pains that I 
should see it. I have since learned why 
he took so much trouble in this matter. 
Immediately afterward he said to me, 
that if I wished to go to my house he 
would conduct me. 

Having reached my house, I went 
again to look for certain papers, and as 
there remained with me only a single 
sailor, who spoke French—all the others 
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being a little scattered—he said to me, 
“My father, all our people are at a dis- 
tance; save yourself, if you wish.” I 
was well aware that he wished me to 
attempt it, and I therefore replied cold- 
ly to him, “that men of my profession 
do not know what it is to break their 
word.” I added, “that if I had wished 
to take to flight, I could long ago have 
done so, as there had been many fa- 
vorable opportunities, while they were 
amusing themselves with pillaging or 
drinking.” 

At length, after having thoroughly 
searched everywhere, without finding 
anything more, I informed them that I 
had finished, and that we would go 
when it pleased them. Then the lieu- 
tenant approached me with a grave and 
threatening air, and told me, through 
the jnterpreter, “that I must show the 
place where I had concealed my mon- 
ey, or I would find myself in trouble.” 
I answered, with that confidence which 
truth gives, “that I had not concealed 
any money; that if I had thought to put 
anything in a place of safety, I should 
have begun with those things that are 
used at the altar.” “Deny the fact as 
you will,” the interpreter then replied to 
me by order of the officer, “we are cer- 
tain, and can not doubt it, that you have 
a large amount of money, for the soldiers 
who are our prisoners on board have 
told us so; and yet, we have found but 
very little in your wardrobe. You must 
therefore have concealed it, and if you 
do not immediately give it up, take care 
of yourself; you know that my pistol is 
not badly loaded.” I fell on my knees, 
saying, “that they were masters of my 
life, since I was in their hands and at 
their will; that if, however, they wished 
to go to that extreme, I begged them to 
allow me a moment for prayer; that, for 
the rest, I had no other money than 
what they had already taken.” At last, 
after having left me for some time in 
that position, and looking at each other, 
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they told me to rise and follow them. 
They took me under the gallery of the 
house, which was built over a little grove 
of cocoa-trees, which I had planted like 
an orchard, and having made me sit 
down, the lieutenant also took a chair, 
and then putting on an air of gayety, he 
said, “that I had no occasion for fear, 
as they did not intend to do me any in- 
jury, but that it was impossible I had 
not concealed anything, since there was 
sufficient time, as I had seen them from 
before my door, when they came to take 
the fort.” I replied to him, what I had 
already said so often, “that we had been 
so much terrified by the noise they made 
during the night, with their shouts and 
cries, and the incessant firing they kept 
up, that at first we thought of nothing 
but escaping death by a speedy flight, 
the more so as we imagined that they 
had scattered themselves at the same 
time through all the houses.” 

“But afterall,” he replied, “the French 
prisoners are well acquainted with your 
means. Why should they have told us 
that you had plenty of money, if it was 
not true?” 

“Do you not see,” said I, “that they 
wished to conciliate you, and make their 
court to you at my expense?” 

“No, no,” he continued, “it is be- 
cause you do not wish to give up your 
money. I nevertheless assure you, and 
I give you my word of honor, that you 
shall have your liberty, and that we will 
release you here without burning your 
houses, if you will after all show your 
treasure.” 

“It is entirely useless,” I answered 
him, wearied with all these conversa- 
tions, “that you follow me up with these 
earnest appeals. Again, once for all, I 
have nothing else to say to you but what 
I have so often repeated.” 

He then spoke to the sailor who acted 
as interpreter, and who had kept his 
eyes on me during all this interview to 
see whither I directed my looks. He 
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then went out to visit my cocoa grove. 
I then recalled a little interview I had 
with the captain, a few days before. I 
said to him, “that if the sentinels had 
done their duty and given us notice of 
the arrival of the enemy, we would have 
concealed our most valuable effects.” 

“In what place,” he asked me, “ would 
you have hid all these things? Would 
you have hid them in the ground?” 

“No,” I replied, “we would have 
been contented with carrying them in- 
to the woods, and covering them with 
branches.” 

It was, then, for this, that these cun- 
ning pirates—who weigh and put to- 
gether all our words —imagining that I 
did not have sufficient time to carry 
very far what I esteemed most precious, 
were induced, as the last effort of their 
cupidity and distrust, to make a search 
under the trees in my garden. But 
it was impossible that they should find 
what had never been placed there; so 
the sailor soon grew tired of searching, 
and he having returned, we went to- 
gether to the fort—they without any 
booty, and I with some few of the pa- 
pers I had collected. 

Then for some time they consulted 
together, and about three o’clock they 
went to set my house on fire. I prayed 
them at least to spare the church, and 
this they promised me. But, notwith- 
standing, they burned it; and when I 
complained, they told me that the winds, 
which that day were very high there, 
had undoubtedly carried thither some 
sparks which had set it on fire. With 
this answer I was obliged to be con- 
tented, leaving to God the time, the 
care, and the manner of avenging the 
insult offered to His house. For my- 
self, seeing the flames rising up to the 
clouds, and having my heart pained with 
the most lively sorrow, I began to re- 
cite the 78th Psalm—“ Deus, venerunt 
gentes,” etc. (“O God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance,” etc.) 
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At last, after everything was carried 
to the boats, we ourselves embarked. It 
was a little after five o’clock, and the 
sailors, who were to follow us in two 
small boats, finished by burning all the 
buildings of the fort. At length, having 
rowed out a little into the river, and al- 
lowing themselves to clear the shore 
very slowly with the current, they shout- 
ed many times “H/oura,” which is their 
“Vive le roi,” and their cry of joy. They 
had not, however, any great occasion to 
pride themselves on their expedition, 
since, had it not have been for the black 
treason which delivered us into their 
hands, they would never have succeed- 
ed. Neither was it of any use, because, 
though they had inflicted a great injury 
on us, they had themselves derived very 
little profit from it. 

I had expected to find the ship where 
I left it, but it had already stood off, 
in such a way that we did not arrive 
there till the night was far advanced, so 
that they did not discharge their booty 
until the next day, the morning of the 
19th of the month. During the whole 
of this day they made no progress, al- 
though they used their oars, as their 
sails were useless for want of wind. 
This delay disquieted me very much, be- 
cause I wished, as soon as possible, to 
know my fate. ‘Would they leave me at 
Cayenne?” I said to myself. ‘Will they 
carry me to Surinam? Will they take 
me to Barbadoes? or even as far as 
New England?” And as I was occupy- 
ing myself with these inquiries, lying in 
my berth, which I was not able to quit, 
on account of my great weakness and 
the sea-sickness which afflicted me ter- 
ribly, some one came to tell me that 
they had sent on shore three of our 
soldiers, with one old Indian, captured 
in the canoe of the Aroiias, of which I 
have already spoken. I was a little sur- 
prised, and on asking the captain the 
reason, he told me that it made so many 
useless mouths the less. 
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“ And why,” said I, “do you not do 
the same toward all the other prison- 
ers?” 

“Tt is,” said he, “because I am wait- 
ing for a good ransom for the rest of 
you.” 

He would have given a much truer 
excuse, if he had said that, wishing to 
make a descent on Cayenne, he was 
afraid that some of his people might be 
captured, in which case he wished to 
have some with whom to make an ex- 
change—which did in reality happen, as 
we shall see in the end. 

The wind having freshened a little in 
the evening, we continued our voyage 
through the whole night, and before 
noon approached Cayenne, off a high 
rock named Connestable, and which is 
five or six leagues distant. They had 
already learned of the disaster which 
had befallen Oyapoc, perhaps by a note 
which a young Indian had written, or 
perhaps through some inhabitants of 
Aproakac, who had come to take refuge 
at Cayenne. But they were ignorant of 
all the circumstances, and the public, as 
it commonly happens in such cases, set 
in circulation many reports, each one 
more false than the last. Some said, 
that every person at Oyapoc had been 
massacred, and that I, in particular, had 
suffered a thousand cruelties. Others 
published, that there were many ships 
there, and that Cayenne would be obli- 
ged to submit to the same fate. What 
seemed to give a little sanction to the 
last news was, that the ship which had 
captured us carried with it three boats, 
which, with the long-boat, made five ves- 
sels. All having sails and looming up, at 
a distance caused them to make a for- 
midable appearance to those who were 
on shore. 

For myself—in the persuasion I had 
that our fathers whom I had left in the 
woods, or some other of the French 
who had fled, would not fail to go as 
soon as possible to Cayenne, to give 
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them certain intelligence of our sad lot, 
or at least to forward ample information 
with regard to it—I imagined they would 
send some one to rescue me. But I was 
deceiving myself, and they were entirely 
ignorant of everything that had happen- 
ed to me. So Friday passed, and the 
next day we cast anchor very near the 
Enfant Perdu. This is a rock distant 
from the land 6013 fozses,* as it has been 
exactly measured by M. de la Conda- 
mine, member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, on his return from Peru. 

Toward nine o’clock in the morning, 
after a great stir in the ship, I saw two 
large boats set out, which went to a lit- 
tle river called Macouria, specially to 
plunder the residence of a certain lady, 
in revenge, they said, for some griev- 
ances which had been previously suffer- 
ed by the English, who had gone there 
to purchase syrups. For, my reverend 
father, you must know that in time of 
peace that nation trades to this place, 
principally to furnish horses for the 
sugar plantations. As I did not see but 
thirteen men in each boat, including two 
Frenchmen who were to serve as guides, 
I began from that moment to entertain 
some hopes of my liberty; because I 
fully believed, as the weather was very 
clear, they would see this maneuvre from 
the land, and not fail to fall upon them. 
I was thus indulging in these pleasant 
thoughts, when they came to tell me 
that the boats were about to go first to 
Couron, which is about four leagues 
distant from Macouria, to capture there, 
if possible, Father Lombard, the mis- 
sionary who had labored with so much 
success and for so longatime in Guyane, 
in the conversion of the Indians. Their 
object was, that they might exact a ran- 
som for him in conformity with his age 
and merits. 

I leave you to imagine how like the 
stroke of a thunderbolt news of this 
kind came upon me, for I was well as- 





* A foise istwo yards.— Trans, 
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sured that it this worthy missionary 
should be brought on board our ship, he 
would entirely sink under the fatigue. 
But Providence, which was not willing 
to afflict our missions to this extent, de- 
feated their plan. They ran aground on 
the way, and were obliged to hold to 
their first design, which was to ravage 
Macouria alone. They, in fact, arrived 
there on Sunday morning, and spent 
that day and the following night in pil- 
laging and destroying the dwelling which 
was the object of their hate. On Mon- 
day morning, after having set fire to the 
buildings, they returned on board, with- 
out having received the least opposition 
from anyone. The Negroes were so 
thoroughly terrified that they did not 
dare to show themselves, and the French 
who had been dispatched from Cayenne 
on Sunday morning had not yet been 
able to reach there. 

During this expedition, those who had 
remained with me in the ship, reasoned 
each one in accordance with his desires 
or hjs fears. Some prophesied a fortu- 
nate result to this enterprise, and others 
wished for it. At length, as each one 
was thus indulging in his own peculiar 
views, I saw again a great movement on 
board of our ship, toward three o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was caused by the 
departure of the boatswain, an energetic 
man, bold and determined, who, in com- 
mand of nine men only, went in the long- 
boat to attempt a descent on the coast 
very near Cayenne, using as his guide a 
Negro, who knew the coast because he 
was a native of it. Perhaps also Cap- 
tain Potter wished to make a diversion, 
and in that way prevent their sending 
a force from Cayenne against those of 
his people who had gone to Macouria. 

However that might be, when I first 
learned the departure of the long-boat I 
could not doubt but that the Lord wish- 
ed to relieve me from my captivity, per- 
suaded as I was that if the first party 
was not attacked, the second would cer- 
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tainly be. And what I anticipated in 
reality took place. The ten English- 
men, after having pillaged one of our 
dwellings, were encountered by a com- 
pany of French and entirely defeated. 
Three were killed on the spot, and seven 
were made prisoners. On our side there 
was but one soldier wounded, in the 
shoulder, by a musket-shot. As to my 
poor Negro, it is surprising that in this 
fight he was not even wounded. The 
Lord, without doubt, wished to recom- 
pense him for his fidelity to his master. 
It was from him that they at length 
learned at Cayenne the particulars of 
the capture of Oyapoc, and everything 
that related to me personally. 

We who were on board were exceed- 
ingly anxious to learn the result of all 
these expeditions, but nothing came 
either from the shore or from Macouria. 
At last, when the sun began to appear, 
and it became sufficiently light for us to 
see at a distance, there was a constant 
stream of sailors going up to the round- 
top and coming down, who always re- 
ported that they could see nothing. But 
at nine o’clock, Captain Potter came 
himself to tell me that he had seen 
three boats, which, leaving Cayenne, 
had gone in the direction of Macouria, 
and no doubt were in pursuit of his peo- 
ple. To tranquilize him a little, I an- 
swered, “that they might be the boats of 
the inhabitants, who, after having heard 
mass, were returning to their homes.” 

“No,” he replied, “those are boats 
full of people; I have seen them per- 
fectly with my glass, at a distance.” 

“Your people,” I suggested, “will 
perhaps have left the river before the 
others reach it, and after that there can 
be no collision.” 

“All this does not worry me,” he 
said. ‘My people are well armed and 
full of courage. The fortunes of war 
must decide it, if the two parties meet.” 

“But what do you think of your long- 
boat?” I asked him. 
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“T think it is captured,” he said. 

“Excuse me,” said I to him, “if I say 
to you, that there was a little temerity 
in your running the risk of a descent 
with so small a force. Do you, then, 
imagine that Cayenne is an Oyapoc?” 

“That was far from being my idea,” 
he answered, “but it is the too great 
ardor and excessive energy of the boat- 
swain which has caused it. So much 
the worse for him if he has come to 
evil! I am, however, sorry for it,” he 
continued, “for I have a great esteem 
for him, and he was very necessary to 
me. He has, without doubt, exceeded 
my orders, for I had advised him not to 
land, but only to examine from a short 
distance as to the most commodious 
place to disembark.” 

After we had thus conferred together 
for a short time, he caused them to 
raise the anchor, and approached as 
near as possible to land and to Macou- 
ria. His object was, as much to cut 
off the way for our boats as to cover 
his people and shorten the return for 
them. 

Nevertheless, all Sunday passed in 
great anxiety. Our enemies were aware 
of the fact that there were three ships 
in the harbor, because the boats going 
to Macouria had approached sufficiently 
near the port to discover them, and they 
had made the signal agreed upon with 
Captain Potter. But some had fears 
lest these vessels might come out and 
attack the ship during the night. So, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, they 
placed two swivel-guns in the windows, 
besides the twelve which were on deck 
along the sides of the ship. But the 
captain was very composed. He told 
me, “that so far from fearing that they 
would come and attack him, he, on the 
contrary, desired it, hoping thus to gain 
possession of those who should dare to 
approach him.” He was thoroughly 


armed, as a privateer—sabres, pistols, 
guns, lances, grenades, balls filled with 
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bitumen and sulphur, grape-shot—noth- 
ing was wanting. 

I believe that no one slept that night. 
However, nothing appeared, either from 
Macouria or Cayenne, which was the 
cause of great uneasiness to us all. At 
length, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
the captain came to tell me that he had 
seen a great deal of smoke on the shore 
at Macouria, and that his people had, 
without doubt, set fire to the buildings 
of Madame Gislet. (This is the name 
of the lady to whose residence the En- 
glish had particularly directed their at- 
tention.) “I am very sorry,” he added, 
“for I had expressly forbidden them to 
burn anything.” A little while after, 
they saw from the height of the round- 
top five canoes or boats, some of which 
seemed to be pursuing each other. They 
were our French people who were giving 
chase to the English. Captain Potter, 
an able man in his profession, at once 
perceived this, and took measures ac- 
cordingly, for he raised his anchor and 
made again a movement to approach 
them. He called all his people to arms, 
having at the same time obliged all the 
prisoners, whether French or English, 
to descend into the hold. I wished my- 
self to go there also, but he told me I 
could remain in my cabin, and he would 
notify me when it was time. 

In the midst of this excitement, one 
of the boats which had come from Ma- 
couria drew nigh as by dint of rowing, 
and to assure themselves that they were 
English, those in the vessel raised their 
pennant and flag and fired a gun, to 
which the boats having responded by 
the discharge of a musket, the signal on 
which they had agreed, tranquillity suc- 
ceeded this first movement of fear. But 
there remained as yet one boat behind, 
which was coming very slowly with the 
pagaye (a kind of scull, or oar, which 
the Indians use to row their canoes), 
and they feared that it would be captur- 
ed by our boats. No sooner, therefore, 
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had the officer who commanded the first 
discharged in haste the little they had 
brought with them, than he hurried back 
to convoy it. After having conducted it 
to its destination, and all the little booty 
they had taken having been embarked in 
the ship, each one thought of refreshing 
himself to the utmost for the fatigues of 
this marauding. Punch, lemonade, wine, 
brandy, sugar—nothing was spared. 
Thus passed the rest of the day and 
the night of Sunday to Monday. 

Among all these successes — which, 
however inconsiderable they really might 
be, were yet occasions of triumph for 
them—there remained one great source 
of chagrin, which was the capture of the 
long- boat and of the ten men who had 
landed in it. It became necessary, 
therefore, to think seriously of some 
means of rescuing them. For this rea- 
son, on Monday morning, after having 
consulted among themselves and held 
council after council, they came to find 
me, to say that, their ship dragging con- 
siderably, perhaps on account of the cur- 
rents, which are very strong in these 
latitudes, or perhaps because they had 
only one small anchor remaining, they 
could not longer hold their anchorage, 
and they thought, therefore, of going to 
Surinam, a Dutch colony, twenty - four 
leagues or thereabouts from Cayenne; 
but, however, they very much wished to 
receive first some news of their long- 
boat and the people who had landed on 
Saturday. 

I told them, in reply, “that this was 
very easy; that it was only necessary to 
fit out one of the boats which they had 
taken from us, and to send it to Cayenne 
with the proposal for an exchange of 
prisoners.” 

“ But would they be willing to receive 
us?” they asked me; “would they not 
inflict on us some injury? Would they 
permit us to return?” 

It was easy for me to remove doubts 
which had so little foundation, by telling 
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them, as is the case, “that the law of 
nations is the same in all countries; 
that the French did not pride them- 
selves less than the English in observ- 
ing it; that nothing was so common 
among civilized people as to see the 
generals mutually sending heralds -at- 
arms, trumpeters, or drummers, to car- 
ry their terms of agreement; and that, 
therefore, they need have no fear for 
those of their crew whom they might 
send to land.” 

After renewed consultations, which 
they held among themselves, they be- 
gan to make their proposals, some of 
which I found to be entirely unreason- 
able. For example, they wished to have 
returned to them their boat with all the 
arms, and to have all the prisoners re- 
leased, whatever might be their number, 
in exchange for only four Frenchmen, 
which was our number. 

I answered him, “that I did not think 
they would accede to this article of war ; 
that, as far as it related to men, the 
usage is to change them head for head.” 

“But, you alone, do you not value 
yourself as much as thirty sailors?” 
said one of the crowd to me. 

“No, certainly,” I answered; “a man 
of my profession, in time of war, should 
not count for anything.” 

“All this is very well for wit,” said 
the captain; “but, since you take it in 
that way, I must go and make sail. I 
am able very well to bear the loss of ten 
men; it leaves me a large enough crew 
to continue my voyage.” 

Immediately he went out of the cabin 
to give his orders, and they began work- 
ing the ship, etc. But, through all this 
maneuvering, I saw very well that it was 
only a feint on their part to intimidate 
me and induce me to offer them two 
thousand piastres, which they had al- 
ready demanded for my ransom. 

Nevertheless, as I had a great desire 
to free myself from their hands, although 
I did not let it appear outwardly, I took 
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occasion to call Captain Potter and say 
to him, “that he need not be influenced 
by my views ; that he could at any time 
send a boat to Cayenne to make the 
proposals which he judged proper, leav- 
ing it to Monsieur the Commandant to 
accept or reject them.” He followed 
this suggestion, and begged me myself 
to dictate the letter which he wished 
written, and this I did, as his secretary, 
following exactly what he caused me to 
Say. 

I also, on my own account, wrote a 
few words to Monsieur d’Orvilliers and 
Father de Villeconte (our Superior-Gen- 
eral), praying the first to stipulate in the 
articles of negotiation, if he had an op- 
portunity, that they should return to me 
everything in their possession belong- 
ing to my church ; offering myself to pay 
as much silver in weight as would equal 
that of the silver vessels, and a certain 
sum on which we would agree for the 
furniture, ornaments, and linen. At the 
same time, I begged our father, if this 
negotiation succeeded, to send me the 
silver and the necessary balance for the 
account, by the return of the boat, to 
the place where the exchange of prison- 
ers was to be made—that is to say, out 
at sea, half-way between the ship and 
the land. 

All these letters being prepared, the 
boat was dispatched, and they sent in it, 
as the bearer of these letters, a sergeant 
who had been made prisoner at Oyapoc. 
He was ordered to use the utmost dili- 
gence, and, as he was an energetic man, 
we should have had a prompt reply, but 
the wind and the current were so con- 
trary that they could not make the port 
of Cayenne. We were all exceedingly 


disappointed: the English, because they 
began to be in want of water, and their 
ship drifted again considerably, having 
only, as I have said, one small anchor, 
which they were obliged to manage with 
a grappling-iron; and we Frenchmen, 
because we were very anxious to regain 
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our Mberty. It was necessary, however, 
to be patient and to resign ourselves to 
the will of God, until He should cause 
some new way to be opened. 

At last, on Wednesday morning, hav- 
ing determined to ask the captain what 
course he had determined to pursue, I 
was agreeably surprised by hearing him 
say, “that if I wished myself to go to 
Cayenne, I was my own master, with 
the condition that I should cause to be 
sent back all the English who were pris- 
oners there.” 

“That does not depend upon me,” I 
said to him; “but I will promise you to 
make every effort with Monsieur the 
Commandant to obtain it.” 

After some slight objections, which I 
easily removed, we wrote a new letter to 
Monsieur d’Orvilliers, of which I was to 
be the bearer, and, everything being 
ready, we embarked — four French and 
five English—to go to Cayenne. In 
taking leave of the captain, I said to 
him, “that if the war continued, and he 
or any others of his nation should come 
to Cayenne, I could not again be made 
prisoner.” He answered me, “that he 
knew that already; the custom being 
not twice to make prisoner of the same 
person in the course of the same war, 
at least, unless he should be taken with 
arms in his hands.” 

I then thanked him for his honorable 
treatment of myself, and, grasping his 
hand, I said to him: “Monsieur, two 
things give me pain at this parting. It 
is not exactly the pillage you have made 
at Oyapoc, because the French will per- 
haps return you the same with interest ; 
but it is, in the first place, because we 
have not both of us the same faith; and 
in the second place, because your peo- 
ple have not been willing to return to 
me the furniture of my church on the 
conditions I proposed, reasonable as 
they are, for it causes me to fear lest 
the profanation of what belongs to the 
temple of the Lord may draw down His 
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anger upon you. I would advise you,” 
I added, while embracing him, “to pray 
God each day to enlighten you as to the 
true way to heaven, for as there is but 
one God, so there can not be but one 
true faith.” After which I descended 
into the boat which was to carry us, and 
immediately I saw all the crew come up 
on deck, the flag and pennant were hoist- 
ed, the gun was fired, and we were many 
times saluted with “ Houras,” to which 
we replied as often with “Vive le roi.” 

Scarcely had we gone a quarter of a 
league on our way, when the ship got 
under: sail, and, toward five o’clock, we 
lost sight of her. The sea, however, 
was very rough, and we had only mis- 
erable oars to row with, when, to com- 
plete our difficulty, our rudder became 
disabled. A hinge which was held in 
its place by a screw below, came out 
and fell into the sea. We then resort- 
ed to the only expedient in our power, 
that of attaching the ring of the rudder 
to the stern-post of the boat, but the iron 
shortly wore off the cord, and we found 
ourselves in great danger. What in- 
creased our fear was, that the night be- 
came very dark, and we were far distant 
from land. We determined, therefore, 
to anchor until next morning, when we 
could find out some way to relieve our- 
selves from this unfortunate condition. 
As the English appreciated better than 
we did the peril in which we were, one 
of them proposed to me to hoist the 
lantern high up on one of the masts, as 
a signal for succor. But I represented 
to him its uselessness, because we were 
too far distant to be seen, and besides 
no one would dare to come to us in the 
uncertainty whether we were friends or 
enemies. 

Thus we passed a distressing night 
between life and death, and what was 
very remarkable is, that we had anchor- 
ed, without knowing it, between two 
large rocks, which we did not see until 
day dawned. After having returned 
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thanks to God for having so visibly 
protected us, we resolved to gain the 
river, that, if possible, we might repair 
the boat or procure another at the neigh- 
boring dwellings, or, as a last resource, 
go by land to Cayenne. But behold! a 
new accident. As we took down the 
large mast, not having much strength of 
crew, they allowed it to go on the oppo- 
site side from that on which it should 
naturally fall. We all thought it would 
have crushed M. de la Landerie, but 
happily he had only some slight bruises. 
We took at that time—the sergeant and 
myself—one oar to steer, the others 
each taking one to row, and, aided 
partly by the wind (for we carried our 
foremast to enable us to avoid the break- 
ers), and partly by the tide, which began 
to rise, but above all, conducted by the 
Divine providence which guided us, on 
the morning of the 26th we entered the 
little river Macouria, which I have al- 
ready mentioned. None of us were ac- 
quainted with the channel, so that the 
English themselves earnestly avowed 
that it was God who had conducted us, 
safe and sound, in spite of the great 
dangers. 

Our first object was to obtain some 
means of getting to Cayenne, but this 
was not an easy matter. In addition to 
the fact that we could not find a boat or 
any way of repairing our own, the Ne- 
groes, who were the only persons left at 
the dwellings, were so frightened that 
they did not wish to recognize us. As 
it had already become known that I was 
a prisoner, they feared lest the English 
had sent me ashore as a lure, through 
my means to entrap the slaves. Nev- 
ertheless, after many protestations, and 
prayers, and solicitations, I re-assured 
some, who, more courageous than the 
rest, dared to approach us, and through 
their means we obtained some little re- 
freshment, of which we certainly stood 
very much in need. For myself, as I 
was scarcely able to take any nourish- 
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ment, and for this reason was very weak, 
I was hardly able to sustain myself. 

As soon as each one was a little re- 
cruited, I consigned to the Negroes the 
boat, which we left in their care with all 
the rigging and sails, and we set out on 
our journey to Cayenne, along the bor- 
ders of the ocean. We did not wish to 
go into the interior of the country, for 
fear of affording our enemies a knowl- 
edge of the place, which hereafter might 
be an injury to us. The night which 
followed favored my design, and I can 
say with truth that the five English 
whom I took with me saw nothing 
which could be of any service to them, 
if at any future day, in the course of this 
war, they should take a fancy to return 
to us. 

It would be difficult, not to say im- 
possible, my reverend father, to de- 
scribe to you what we suffered during 
this journey of only three or four leagues. 
As the tide rose, and for that reason we 
were obliged to make our way over the 
high ground of the shore, where the sand 
is very shifting, we sunk into it, and most 
of us had the greatest difficulty to drag 
ourselves along, so that I frequently 
saw the greater part of our party obli- 
ged to stop and rest. The English, 
particularly, being little accustomed to 
march, found the journey very long, 
and would have been very willing to be 
back in their vessel. But it was their 
fault that they found themselves in such 
difficulty. In sending us ashore, they 
themselves knew that the boat in which 
we embarked was unseaworthy. They 
should have given me notice of it at the 
time, and I would have demanded an- 
other from the captain. 

At last, by dint of encouraging and 
animating them, we reached the point 
which the river forms and which fronts 
on the roadstead. It was about mid- 


night when we arrived at the dwelling 
of Madame de Charanville, where the 
slaves, knowing the good heart and gen- 
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erosity of their mistress, although alone, 
gave us the best reception they were 
able, to recompense us for the priva- 
tions we had suffered. I had taken the 
precaution to send before us a Negro of 
our party, to remove their fears on our 
arrival, for without this, we should have 
run a great risk of not being received, 
so great was the fright which had every- 
where seized on these poor wretches. 
So good a reception gave great satisfac- 
tion to the English, who themselves fear- 
ed being killed or maltreated by the Ne- 
groes, which would certainly have hap- 
pened had I not been with them. For 
this reason they never left me. At 
length, after having taken a little rest, 
as soon as it was day we embarked in 
a boat we had found, and continued our 
route to Cayenne. 

No sooner had they seen us at a great 
distance, than they well knew from our 
white flag that we were the deputies who 
came to make terms, and they immedi- 
ately sent down a detachment to the 
port, who received us at the point of the 
bayonet and with presented arms, as is 
the custom on such occasions. All the 
ramparts which fronted the roadstead, 
and the rising ground on which the fort 
is situated, were entirely covered with 
people. Having directed the sergeant 
to remain in the boat with all his com- 
pany votil I had spoken to the com- 
mandant, I myself landed. The Broth- 
er Pittet had recognized me with his 
glass, at a long distance, and hastened 
himself to give me his hand. 

It was a very consoling spectacie, my 
reverend father, to see all Cayenne 
coming to meet me. In the streets 
through which I had passed, there was 
sO great a crowd of people that I had 
difficulty in making my way. The rich 
as well as the poor, even all the slaves 
pressed around to give me proofs of the 
pleasure which my restoration to free- 
dom afforded them. Many bathed me 
with their tears when embracing me. I 
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do not blush to say that I was myself 
overcome in recognizing such great dem- 
onstrations of friendship. A large crowd 
followed me even into the church, to 
which I first repaired to return thanks 
to God for the great blessings He had 
bestowed upon me, and for which I pray 
you, my reverend father, to give thanks 
also. 

Our fathers and our brothers distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion, and 
extended their charity, in my behalf, as 
far as it was possible to carry it. As 
all my clothes were in a pitiable state, 
they eagerly brought me everything 
which was necessary. In this way I 
realized to the letter the truth of that 
declaration of our Lord: “ Quicongue 
guittera son pore, sa mere, ses freres, 
pour Lamour de mot, recevra le centu- 
ple en ce monde.” (Whosoever shall 
leave his father, his mother, his breth- 
ren, for my sake, shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold in this world.) 

We often talked together over the evils 
which might again happen to us, and I 
was always very much edified at seeing 
their holy emulation; each one wishing 
to sacrifice himself to succor the wound- 
ed in case of an attack. But I thought 
that having already had some experience 
in this matter, and not being able to be 
again made prisoner during the contin- 
uance of this war, I should have the 
preference and begin the service in dis- 
charging the duties of our ministry. We 
can, however, hope that neither the one 
nor the other will be obliged to come 
forward in this way, but that the victo- 
rious arms of the king will shortly bring 
about a solid and lasting peace. As 
soon as I had made my report and for- 
warded my letters to Monsieur d’Orvil- 
liers, who was in retirement in his house 
on account of the death of madame his 
wife, he gave orders that the five English 
who had come with me should be con- 
ducted, with their eyes bandaged, ac- 
cording to custom in such cases, to the 
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guard-house, where they were to be con- 
fined ; after which he made the neces- 
sary arrangements for sending them 
back to their ship, with the seven other 
prisoners whom I have already men- 
tioned, all of whom he was very willing 
to free, in a great measure through con- 
sideration to myself. On the following 
day, the 28th, they departed during the 
night in their long-boat, with all the 
tackle and provisions necessary. We 
have reason to wish that they should ar- 
rive safe in port, because we have writ- 
ten by them to the Governor of Suri- 
nam, and I myself on my own account 
have done so, to endeavor through his 
instrumentality to recover what belong- 
ed to my church, on the conditions agreed 
upon with Captain Potter when we part- 
ed. But if I should not succeed in re- 
covering these things, I flatter myself 
that you, my reverend father, would be 
entirely willing to supply this deficien- 
cy by sending me a complete church 
service, for everything has been lost. 

On my arrival at Cayenne, I had found 
there the officer who was at Oyapoc 
when it was taken, and who since then 
has returned thither with the chief sur- 
geon and a party of soldiers. Since that 
time the commandant himself has gone 
back with the rest of the detachment, to 
await the orders which the court shall 
give with regard to Oyapoc. The fort 
which we have just lost was built in 
1725, under the direction of M. d’Or- 
villiers, governor of this colony, and 
had thus been in existence but nine- 
teen years. We do not know whether 
the court will think proper to re-estab- 
lish it. 

It was a great consolation to me to 
learn that our two missionaries, the Fa- 
thers d’Autillac and d’Huberlant, have 
returned each to his own post, after 
having entirely got over their fatigues 
before they went back. They had again 
much to suffer, until we were able to 
furnish them with assistance. They 
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write me that the Indians, who had 
been at first exceedingly frightened, had 
begun to be re-assured, and that they 
continued to render all the services in 
their power to the inhabitants who re- 
mained in that quarter awaiting the new 
order. 


(June, 


You see, my reverend father, a very 
long letter, and perhaps one a little too 
long. I should esteem myself happy if 
it is able to afford you any pleasure, for 
I had no other object in writing. I am, 
with respect, in the unity of your holy 
sacrifices, etc. 





THE LORDS OF THE ISLES. 


S we survey the Californian islands, 
A the question rises to the lips: 
Was ever land so wasted and desolate 
enshrined in such a rich and sunny sea, 
or blessed with a climate more delight- 
ful? The delicate haze peculiar to 
the coast softens and enriches the dry 
brown color of the hills ; and the harsh- 
ness of the bluffs and ragged peaks is 
modified by the blue, calm water which 
ripples on the shore. Ata slight dis- 
tance from some of the larger islands, 
the tangled chaparral and weedy growth, 
which nestle in the deep ravines, lend a 
slight verdure to the landscape, and on 
the whole the prospect is not unpleasing. 

On landing, this deceitful glamour is 
soon dispelled. The vegetation resolves 
itself into stunted, thorny bushes, prick- 
ly cactus, and sparse and unattractive 
weeds. Water is almost absent, and 
when found, except in one place on Cat- 
alina, is mawkishly sweet with alkali, or 
bitter with other minerals. 

Clemente, San Nicolas, and, for the 
most part, San Miguel, are barren wastes 
of sand. Except the last, and including 
Santa Barbara and Anacapa, water is 
totally absent, except during the winter 
rains. Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, and 
Catalina are more favored, but only rel- 
atively. The last mentioned five are 
high and rocky, and the others compar- 
atively low. 

Here and there are tolerable anchor- 
ages, and there is one good, but very 


small, harbor on Catalina. The only 
value of the islands is for sheep ranges, 
though in those places where water ex- 
ists, in favorable seasons, the cultivator 
may obtain tolerable crops, in patches 
of small extent. When the season is 
unfavorable, the sheep and cattle die by 
thousands, not from thirst, but from the 
entire desiccation and disappearance of 
the scanty herbage necessary to sustain 
them. Small land-birds are scarce, and 
the more plentiful quail are very shy. 
A diminutive fox obtains a living in 
some unexplained way, and occasionally 
a cotton-tail rabbit may be seen disap- 
pearing in aclump of cactus, with a reck- 
less disregard of the omnipresent spines 
which is little short of miraculous. Be- 
neath every stone nestle the greenish-yel- 
low centipede, a small kind of scorpion, 
or the disgusting tarantula. In the sum- 
mer, the common rattlesnake abounds 
in every bunch of shrubbery and crevice 
of the rocks. On the sandy surface of 
the lower islands may be seen, every- 
where, anchored by their fore-legs and 
head deeply buried in the sand, a va- 
riety of beetles of the most nauseous 
odor and unprepossessing appearance. 
The large, but harmless, yellow mole- 
cricket which abounds there is hardly 
less uninviting in its physiognomy. 

In 1602 the harbor of Catalina was 
visited by Viscaino, who reported it to 
be thickly inhabited by a people very 
ingenious, particularly in pilfering and 
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hiding their thefts. A priest who form- 
ed one of his party afterward described 
a kind of temple to the sun, with images 
and idols carved in soap-stone, which he 
asserted to exist in the vicinity of the 
harbor. The islands were doubtless in- 
habited down to the early portion of 
this century. Strange to say, those 
which are at present the most barren 
and desolate had once the largest popu- 
lation in proportion to their size. 

In the early part of this century, the 
Russians, assisted by some American 
traders, extended their trading voyages 
to the coast of California and to the isl- 
ands. While definite information seems 
unattainable, the traditions of the local- 
ity are to the following effect: About 
1811, a Russian sea-otter party incurred 
hostilities from the natives of the isl- 
ands, which resulted in a visit from a 
Russian cruiser, which attacked the na- 
tives, killing a number of them, and 
producing such consternation that the 
survivors returned to the main-land, and 
never returned. For nearly forty years 
the islands remained unvisited, when 
some persons who had conceived the 
idea of putting sheep upon them exam- 
ined them with that project in view. 

On San Miguel, so it is stated, they 
found one old native woman, who had 
dragged out a wretched existence in 
solitude since the affray with the Rus- 
sians. She was taken to the main-land, 
and died there about 1864, the last of 
her race. After learning to communi- 
cate with the settlers, she informed them 
that she was quite a young girl when 
the islands were depopulated, and in the 
hasty departure of the survivors she had 
been left behind, probably by accident. 
Here she had lived alone, for nearly 
forty years. 

There is nothing to confirm the exist- 
ence of temples or idols, such as were 
described by Padre de la Ascencion; 
but of an abundant population, of great 
inventive ingenuity, and of different con- 
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ditions of climate and soil from those 
which now obtain, there are indisputa- 
ble proofs. Near every ravine (includ- 
ing many now entirely dry, yet where 
water must formerly have been obtaina- 
ble) the evidences of occupation, in the 
shape of shell- heaps, are conspicuous. 
Their magnitude and extent bear a di- 
rect relation to the abundance of water 
and the presence of a suitable landing- 
place for the canoes. Often they are of 
surprising thickness, indicating a pro- 
longed occupation by the aborigines. 
The largest on Catalina Island are near 
the well-known springs, about five miles 
from the harbor. 

Most of the islands are abundantly sup- 
plied with these shell-heaps, but they are 
particularly large and prolific in articles 
of use or ornament, on the outer desert 
islands of Clemente, San Nicolas, and 
on San Miguel. Those on Catalina are 
comparatively destitute of implements 
or human remains, and no exploration 
of them has revealed any signs of stone 
images or idols. 

Various persons have visited these 
deposits, and returned more or less re- 
paid with ethnological material —espe- 
cially some of the officers of the U. S. 
Coast Survey, who so employed the 
leisure afforded by weather unfavorable 
for surveying work. Of these, by far 
the richest collection was made by Mr. 
Harford. It is now in the National 
Museum at Washington, and was ob- 
tained on the island of San Miguel. On 
visiting the shell-heaps on the north end 
of this island, the investigator is obliged 
to traverse about four miles of barren 
sandy wastes, which are intersected by 
sharp and broken ridges trending in an 
east and west direction. The shifting 
sands are raised in an unintermitting 
steady stream by the prevalent north- 
west trade-wind, and cut the face and 
blind the eyes like a shower of needles. 
Through the sand here and there may 
be seen scant spears of a slender, dry 
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grass; and in occasional patches the 
dry and dead remains of some shrubby 
plant, which in more favored localities 
raises a disproportionately small amount 
of tops compared with its knobby and 
swollen roots. Near the shell-heaps is 
a small grove of malva-trees, whose 
green leaves and penciled blossoms re- 
fresh the eyes. There are no young 
trees, however, as the omnipresent sheep 
crop every green thing within their reach 
close to the ground. 

Arrived on the ground, we see, as we 
do everywhere else, that the surface of 
shifting sand is underlaid by a layer of 
vegetable mold, several feet in thick- 
ness, once soft and verdant, now baked 
and desiccated by the sun and wind. 
At one time this was evidently bare; 
since then, the wind has brought the 
sand in constantly increasing heaps, un- 
til the reaction began to set in, and the 
winds at present seem to tend slightly 
toward removing some of the sand. The 
north point is T-shaped, forming two 
small coves, in one or the other of which 
a boat can land in almost any weather. 
The point is bold and rather high, with 
small sandy beaches in the coves. On 
the edge of this bank or bluff lived our 
ancient people. Here we see, where the 
sea has worn it away, a shower of pearly 
shells from top to bottom of the bank; 
destitute, it is true, of the strength and 
cohesiveness which distinguishes them 
when fresh, but gaining rather than los- 
ing in their brilliant lustre by the very 
change which is destroying them. We 
find almost all the different kinds of ab- 
alone, limpets, and spiral pearly shells, 
which are still abundant in these waters. 
Though these cover the whole face of 
the bluff, yet they are derived from one 
stratum only. This varies from two or 
three to twenty feet in thickness, and is 
in great part identical with the stratum 
of soil which underlies the sand. The 
shell-layers extend for miles along the 
shore. When these banks were the 
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home of a myriad of busy and ingenious 
workmen, the island would seem to have 
been covered with verdure, and, in ac- 
cordance with the climatic law, “to him 
that hath shall be given,” rain must have 
been more abundant, and many springs 
have existed which are now dry. That 
these people cultivated the soil, there 
would seem to be little doubt. One of 
the most abundant relics to be found is 
the mortar and pestle, almost identical 
with those still used by the natives of 
New Mexico and Arizona for roughly 
grinding the seeds of grasses into a kind 
of flour. 

Their houses were probably slight 
structures, which have disappeared and 
left no trace. Of their clothing we can 
form no idea from the record of the 
shell- heaps, but it is not improbable 
that it consisted of skins and woven 
grasses or vegetable fibres. Their food 
consisted of some cultivated vegetables 
or seeds, native fruits, fish, the flesh of 
seals and sea-lions whose bones abound 
in the shell-heaps, the smaller species of 
cetacea, birds, and particularly of the 
indigenous shell-fish, whose remains 
are everywhere before our eyes. Their 
means of navigation were probably ca- 
noes, made of materials derived from 
the main-land; perhaps, as among the 
Asiatic Esquimaux, obtained by barter. 
The selection of the outermost islands, 
by preference, as a place of residence, 
is accounted for by the greater abun- 
dance of shell-fish, otter, and marine 
animals, and by the greater protection 
afforded by their isolation from attacks 
from without. That these were a war- 
like people is evident, from the number 
of spear and lance heads found in the 
shell-heaps and graves. A doubt may 
be thrown on the courage of at least one 
of them, from the fact that among the 
articles obtained by Mr. Harford was a 
pelvic bone, with a long stone lance-head 
driven half through from behind; attest- 
ing at once the strength of arm of the 
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pursuer, and the fact that the defunct 
met his fate while running away. The 
majority of the weapons found are un- 
mistakably for use in war, or in the 
chase; but there are certain heavy stone 
rings, or perforated balls, worked with a 
great deal or skill, and which have puz- 
zled all the archeologists. The most 
probable explanation of the use of these 
gigantic beads, is that a knotted stick or 
thong was passed through the centre, 
and that they were then used as “slung- 
shots,” or as the Patagonians use the 
bolas. 

The activity of their domestic life is 
attested by the presence of fish - hooks 
made of abalone shell, stone spindles for 
twisting thread, the great variety of stone 
mortars and pestles (often with traces of 
rude ornamentation), and various nonde- 
script but very curious bone tools and 
implements, one whole tool-chest of 
which we were fortunate enough to un- 
earth. That they were not without re- 
laxation may be inferred from the oc- 
currence of sundry pipes, more like a 
modern cigar-holder in shape than any- 
thing else ; and that their esthetic tend- 
encies were not wholly repressed, is 
shown by the discovery of an actual 
flute—a “tibia,” in a double sense— 
made from the bone of an albatross, and 
pierced with five holes. This probably 
had a wooden mouth-piece originally, 
which had perished. Personal orna- 
ments were in use, though mostly of a 
rather rude description. Beads and 
rough wampum strung on twisted sin- 
ew, alternating with sections of bones 
cut into “bugles,” or with Aygua-shells, 
are very common. A touching record 
of parental love was disclosed in the 
myriads of beads and rounded plates of 
abalone pearl, which lay within a tiny 
baby’s grave. The dead were laid in 
the earth near their habitations, appar- 
ently on their sides, with the knees 
drawn up toward the chin. With them 
are usually found implements and orna- 
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ments, once possessed by the dead, or 
contributed by the survivors as an equip- 
ment for him in the “happy hunting- 
grounds.” One exception to this gen- 
eral rule may be noticed: On a sandy 
shelf of the bluff near the harbor a large 
number of interments have been made 
at a depth of a foot or two below the orig- 
inal surface. The drifting sands have 
increased this to about three feet. Here 
we unearthed some twenty skeletons, all 
of adults, and not a single implement or 
ornament, of native make, was found. 
One glass bead of red color, three-sided 
and of antique make, was found, show- 
ing that these natives had had, at least, 
a slight opportunity for intercourse with 
traders. It may be that these remains 
were the hastily interred bodies of those 
who fell in the last fight with the Rus- 
sians, or were a body of the enemy cut 
off and destroyed in some internecine 
quarrel. It is but proper to say, how- 
ever, that none of the bones showed ev- 
idences of bullet or lance wounds. In 
the other burial- grounds, remains are 
much more numerous. Mr. Harford in 
one place found seventy skulls within a 
short distance of each other. Many of 
them show the bone variously called the 
“interparietal,” “supra-occipital,”’ and 
““wormian bone,” in the vicinity of the 
larger fontanel. This indicates that its 
presence can not be taken, as it has 
been by some ethnologists, as a proof 
of high antiquity or very degraded type. 
The crania are of medium size and de- 
velopment — drachycephalic; the teeth 
frequently showing evidences of caries 
existing before death, and always the 
flat- worn crowns, which indicate a diet 
of slightly cooked or gritty food. 

These notes would be incomplete did 
they not include a mention of the pecul- 
iar effect of the drifting sands on expos- 
ed stones and bones. Nature’s applica- 
tion of the sand-blast, recently patented 
for application in the mechanic arts, is 
very effectual. Bones ave cut away, or 
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reduced to mere shells, in a short time; 
ordinary pebbles are cut in the direction 
of the prevailing winds into such fantas- 
tic forms that it is hargly possible to 
recognize them as natural productions. 
These curiously worn pebbles are found 
in New Zealand, on the coast of Oregon, 
and near the mouth of Klamath River, 
California, as well as on the islands; 
and specimens from all these places 
have been mistaken by sanguine col- 
lectors for articles of human handiwork. 
Apart from the dead shells exposed 
along the edges of the bluffs, the only 
means by which the collector may de- 
termine where to look for ethnological 
material, are the portions of mortars 
and other implements from which the 
wind has cleared away the sand. These 
exposed portions always show more or 
less evidence of the erosive action of 
sand carried by the wind, and some- 
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times are reduced to very small di- 
mensions, in comparison with the parts 
which remain imbedded and thus pro- 
tected. 

Whether actively engaged in fish- 
ing or hunting—driving their light ca- 
noes with facile paddles; laboriously 
fashioning their weapons or implements 
of stone, bone, and pearly shell; or re- 
posing in the golden glow of the western 
sun while they puffed the lazy wreaths 
of smoke from their stone pipes, paus- 
ing to catch the plaintive notes of the 
rude flute to which their children may 
have chanted, while the mother prepar- 
ed the evening meal—the life of these 
ancient Lords of the Isles presents a 
pleasing contrast to that of the ordinary 
savage of to-day. Though they have 
passed away, “unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung,” yet the rude record of the shell- 
heap shall keep their memory green. 





SOLUTION OF GEOLOGICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL PROBLEMS. 


“ That alone is true philosophy which repeats the 
words of the universe with fidelity, and is written as 
it were by dictation of the universe.” —Bacon. 


EOLOGY establishes the fact be- 
yond dispute, that the earth has 
repeatedly been the theatre of great phys- 
ical activities, such as have resulted, suc- 
cessively, in radical changes throughout 
its entire surface. Continents have been 
changed in their configurations ; mount- 
ains, shaken and rent, have had their 
fractured masses scattered over broad 
areas; forests have been buried, plains 
have taken the places of valleys, deserts 
of lakes; rivers have been altered in 
their courses and divided in their vol- 
umes ; the distribution of climatic zones 
has been wholly changed—tropical suc- 
ceeding to temperate, and temperate to 
frigid, in the same regions —and these 
in turn have passed away. 


Various causes have been assigned 
for these phenomena. The most re- 
markable of them, however—such as are 
secondarily traceable to displacement of 
oceans—remain to be primarily account- 
ed for. The writer offers a hypothetical 
solution of the problem they present, 
which he believes accords with philoso- 
phy and astronomical fact. A few intro- 
ductory statements are necessary to a 
clear understanding of his idea. 

Independent of the recognized mo- 
tions of nutation and the precession of 
the equinoxes, allastronomers, from Hip- 
parchus to those of the present peri- 
od, have been cognizant of a slow polary 
movement of the earth, or gradual dim- 
inution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
progressing, according to Herschel, at 
the rate of 48” per century, or 1° in 125 
years; a movement which is believed 
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by some to extend to a complete revolu- 
tion of the terrestrial axis. That the 
earth is really performing a polary revo- 
lution of this character there are abun- 
dant proofs. Not only the universal law 
of compensation and the demands of 
conservation require this, that every 
part of the globe’s surface may receive 
its due proportion of solar light and 
heat, but the constant change of the 
stellar latitudes, the gradual variation of 
climate, the fossil remains of tropical 
organisms, the existence of extensive 
coal deposits, and other evidences of a 
thermal temperature within the arctic 
circle, together with the various axial 
inclinations of the planets belonging to 
our system, are reasonable evidences 
that the earth is accomplishing such a 
revolution, in regular periods completed 
only in vast intervals of time. And it is 
a rational hypothesis, reasoning from 
analogy and observation, that this polary 
or axial movement is universal, and is 
progressing according to uniform dy- 
namical laws, with all the members of 
the solar system, in periodic times, the 
duration of which is susceptible of act- 
ual demonstration. The early philoso- 
phers, whose opinions, Bacon observes, 
“are essential: concerning the founda- 
tions of nature, and in investigating the 
first principles of science,” entertained 
a belief in this revolution of the earth, 
and its connection with great catastro- 
phes. Plato said that “the world chang- 
ed its superficies in every respect; that 
the heavens and stars changed and re- 
versed their movements by time in such 
a way that the east appeared to become 
the west.” Orpheus, Cassander, and 
others, “fixed the duration of this great 
cycle, and determined the return of great 
catastrophes by the period of the An- 
mus magnum, or ‘great year.’” The 
younger Herschel, in discussing the ef- 
fect of a coincidence of the ecliptic and 
the equator, presumed this cycle or revo- 
lution as among the astronomical prob- 
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abilities. And it is only by this theory, 
accepted as a physical truth, that the 
hypothesis of the g/acial period of Agas- 
siz can be rationally maintained. Admit 
the proposition of polary revolution, as 
is indicated, to be correct, and we at 
once establish the fact of the glacial 
theory as an inevitable and natural re- 
sult of a coincidence of the ecliptic and 
meridian. And do we not find a more 
reasonable explanation of the uniform 
high temperature that must have prevail- 
ed at different periods within the north- 
ern polar regions, in the theory of axial 
revolution, than we do in that of exces- 
sive internal heat, or of hot ocean cur- 
rents and waves, or of the literal shift- 
ing or sliding of the earth’s surface 
toward the north, or of extraordinary 
solar combustion at some remote period 
of the past, as have been maintained? 
These are theories unsupported either by 
analogy, uniformity, or continuity, prin- 
ciples or qualities in physics which are 
inherent and essential. 

If we seek, however, for these requi- 
sites in support of axial revolution as a 
constitutional motion of the earth, we 
find them prominent throughout the uni- 
verse of matter. In physical astronomy, 
they appear in the regular distribution 
of light and heat, in the ceaseless diur- 
nal and orbital movement of the plan- 
ets, in the continual gyration of their 
poles and revolution of their nodes in 
their unvarying velocities and constant 
perturbations, in the vast but periodic 
retreat and advance of the variable suns, 
in the complex but harmonious and in- 
cessant revolution of the binary stars, 
and in the grand and steady cyclic march 
of the stellar world. 

But though the proposition of polary 
revolution be an astronomical truth, this 
alone would not be sufficient to produce 
any effect except that of ciimatic varia- 
tion. To produce those great cata- 
clysms, like the flow of oceans over 
their barriers, of which the continents 
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bear such marked evidences, there must 
be in conjunction with this axial move- 
ment a positive reversal of the earth’s 
diurnal motion. 

Polary revolution of the earth on its 
equatorial axis, conjoined with a re- 
versal of its diurnal motion at a par- 
ticular point in the orbit of its polary 
movement, ts our solution of those great 
geological changes already referred to. 

That the rotary motion of the earth is 
reversed at a particular point in the po- 
lary orbit, is a proposition sustained by 
mechanical demonstration and an admit- 
ted law of planetary influence. To me- 
chanically demonstrate the theory, we 
will illustrate in the following simple 
manner. Let two persons take each an 
orange, representing the sun and earth, 
with a small rod or pencil passing through 
their centre as their axis and poles; and 
also, for convenience, let a distinct mark 
be made at some point upon a line which 
shall represent their equators; then plac- 
ing them in a position relative to that 
respectively maintained by the two bod- 
ies in the plane of their orbits, turn 
them from west to east, the diurnal 
direction of the sun and earth, and at 
the same time gradually change the in- 
clination of the axis of the one repre- 
senting the terrestrial sphere until a half 
revolution is completed, and it will then 
be found that at this point the orange 
representing the earth has a retrograde 
motion — moving on its axis, relatively, 
from east to west, a direction directly 
opposite to that of the one representing 
the sun. 

Herschel lays down as a general law 
of forced motion, or dynamics, the fol- 
lowing: “If one part of any system, 
connected either by material ties or by 
a mutual attraction of its members, be 
continually maintained by any cause, 
whether inherent in the constitution of 
the system or external to it, in a state 
of regular periodic motion, that motion 
will be propagated throughout the whole 
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system, and will give rise in every mem- 
ber of it to like periodic movements 
executed in equal periods with that to 
which they owe their origin, though not 
necessarily synchronous in their mazxi- 
ma and minima.” 

According to Herschel, then, we find, 
when we generalize this law and apply 
it to our system, that the regular periodic 
motions of the sun are propagated to 
every member of it, giving rise in each 
to like periodic movements. Now, the 
sun revolves on its own axis from west 
to east, and in obedience to the above 
law the earth has, as have all the plan- 
ets of our system, with one doubtful 
exception hereafter to be explained, a 
rotary motion also from west to east. 
But unless a reversal of this motion oc- 
curs at or near the time when the pole 
passes the point of perpendicularity to 
the angular, the earth will rotate on its 
axis in an opposite direction to that of 
the sun, namely, from east to west, as 
is shown by the preceding illustration, 
which would not only be a refutation of 
an established law of Herschel, and of 
supposed correct astronomical observa- 
tion, but a destruction of that harmony 
which is a part of the Divine economy 
in the government of the material uni- 
verse. 

What period of time is required for 
the arrest and reversal of rotary motion 
can not now be determined. Our knowl- 
edge of mechanical force and planetary 
movement, however, would lead us to 
believe that a considerable period must 
necessarily elapse before the retrograde 
motion could be overcome, and the in- 
verted planet in its new condition be re- 
invested with that property or character 
of attraction or motion, necessary to a 
full restoration of harmony with the sun 
in its diurnal movement. 

If the sun and earth are magnets—the 
former a positive, and the latter a nega- 
tive—we can easily understand that a 
considerable period of time must from 
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necessity transpire before the change of 
magnetic polarity could be effected. 

But it is a certainty, however, that a 
point would sooner or later be reached 
in the period of decreasing motion, plan- 
etary rest, or re-adaptation, when the 
retrograde diurnal movement would en- 
tirely cease, and the globe, in conform- 
ity to solar attraction and movement, 
would speedily rotate again from west 
to east. And then it is, when the earth, 
seemingly, commences once more to re- 
peat among the stars its great journey of 
countless ages, that, in obedience to the 
law of resistance, the “waters of the 
great deep are broken up,” and with a 
force proportional to that of the globe’s 
reacting rotary motion, sweep over the 
continents; changing not only their 
lines of configuration, but their entire 
superficies ; as well as lifting, and forcing 
over great arcs of longitude, vast gla- 
ciers with their rocky imbedments. 

As already inferred, there seems to be 
a single doubtful exception to a general 
uniformity of rotary motion among the 
planets of the solar system, namely, Ura- 
nus. The rotary direction of this planet 
is not yet established. Its moons, how- 
ever, are known to revolve around its 
centre from east to west, a direction op- 
posite to that of every other satellite or 
primary; a fact which establishes with 
a great degree of certainty a retrogres- 
sive movement with Uranus itself, both 
being governed by the same laws of mo- 
tion, and subject, beyond doubt, to the 
same reciprocal influences existing be- 
tween other primaries and their second- 
aries. And now, if we adopt the theory 
of polary revolution, as a constitutional 
planetary motion, do we not find a com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation of the 
retrograde movements of the satellites 
of Uranus—a plain solution of that 
problem of planetary contradiction that 
has so long resisted the researches of 
philosophy? And if we accept as an 
accompaniment of this, the theory that 
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the diurnal motion of the planets is re- 
versed at a particular point in the orbit 
of polary revolution, may we not with cer- 
tainty anticipate, sooner or later, a con- 
formity in the diurnal rotation of these 
satellites to that of all the other second- 
ary and primary planets, and thereby 
preserve inviolate the principle of anal- 
ogy and the law of harmony which are 
inherent requisites throughout the do- 
main of physics? We will venture the 
prediction, that whenever the astrono- 
mer discovers the rotary direction of 
Uranus, if made within a reasonable 
lapse of time, it will be found to be from 
east to west, gradually decreasing, or 
nearly at rest, with no perceptible axial 
inclination. 

Could we to-day witness the physical 
activities which are probably transpiring 
upon the surface of this distant planet, 
we would undoubtedly find it passing, or 
about to pass, through some great ca- 
tastrophe consequent upon polary revo- 
lution and reversal of daily motion. 

However extraordinarily the theory of 
reversed rotary motion of the spheres 
may at first impress the mind, it is sus- 
tained not only by the foregoing illus- 
trations, but has the support of analogy. 
It is in reality nothing more nor less 
than a reactive movement, a principle of 
action which is essential to uniformity 
of planetary motion and conservation of 
the solar system. Reaction, or reactive 
force, is everywhere in nature, a universal 
law, necessary in the great work of res- 
storation. Upon it depends the stabil- 
ity of the planetary system. Without 
reaction, it is well known, the perturbing 
forces would finally derange permanent- 
ly the mutual relations of all the planets, 
and effect throughout the system a gen- 
eral disorder of motion and of matter. 
That the principle is not necessarily con- 
fined to rectilinear force is obvious. It 
is evidently among the probabilities of 
physics, that individual conditions with 
the spheres may be brought about in 
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regular periods, as a result of the com- 
plex influences of attraction and repul- 
sion, in which this principle of reaction 
may extend to bodies moving in the cir- 
cumference of circles and of eiliptics. 

Revelations are yet to unfold them- 
selves to the eye of science, which will 
give us a more full comprehension of 
celestial mechanism and movement, and 
thereby explain phenomena which are 
now unsatisfactorily accounted for; and 
among them will undoubtedly be found 
that of planetary diurnal reaction. 

In view of the foregoing facts, name- 
ly, the revolution of the earth’s poles, or 
axis, and the influence of solar periodic 
motion upon the earth and planets, we 
announce the following propositions: 
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That the rotary motion of the earth is 
reversed at the point in the orbit of po- 
lary revolution where its axis passes 
Srom the perpendicular to an inclina- 
tion to the plane of the ecliptic, and is 
the cause, through a general or partial 
displacement of the terrestrial fluids, 
which then occurs, of those geological 
changes which indicate marked epochs 
in the physical history of our globe. 
That polary revolution upon an equa- 
torial axis, and reversal of rotary mo- 
tion, are constitutional and common 
with all the planets and secondaries 
throughout the solar system; and to the 
JSormer may be traced the phenomenon of 
retrogression in the present movements 
of the satellites of Uranus. 


THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


NO. XII.—THE WINTOONS. 


HERE is presented in this nation 
be a fine illustration of the venerable 
saw, “Frangas non flectes.”’ Ranking 
among the lower types of the race—su- 
perstitious and grossly sensual, though 
industrious and well-provisioned for sav- 
ages ; joyous, blithe-hearted, excessive- 
ly fond of social dances and gayeties; 
averse to war and fighting, timid, peace- 
ful, and gentle—they have nevertheless 
seen more heroic peoples melt away 
around them like the dew. With that 
toughness and tenacity of life which 
characterizes some of the lower orders 
of beings, they have lived on, and still 
possess their ancestral homes, while 
better and braver races have gone to 
oblivion. They early learned to let the 
Americans well alone, and they have 
dumbly and placidly beheld the latter 
sweep out of existence bold mountain- 
eers who were wont of old to make their 
livesaterror. They have gone out wide- 





ly from their ancient domain; they are 
found far up in the mountains on both 
sides of the Sacramento; they venture 
many miles up Pit River; and their 
broad, black faces are even seen beside 
the distant Shasta and in Yreka, whith- 
er they have come to supplant the fini- 
c ‘land dandy race of the Shasteecas, and 
take the benefit of the fishing- grounds 
the latter have lost by their folly and 
their fighting. 

Their name Wintoon (accent the ulti- 
mate) denotes “Indians,” or “people,” 
and it is one of which they are some- 
what proud, as it were “The People; 
the Chief People.” This interpretation 
seems to be sustained by the fact that 
wintoo denotes “chief.” 

Generally speaking, they occupy the 
whole of the upper Sacramento and the 
upper Trinity. In designating t!.e va- 
rious tribes they always prefix the point 
of the compass, but they display much 
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ingenuity in diversifying the terms, em- 
ploying Joss, lackee, soo, moc, kechl, yu- 
kie (house, tongue, nation, people, tribe, 
enemy), to avoid repetition. The nu- 
cleus, or centre of the nation, is on Cot- 
tonwood Creek, and here they are Dow- 
puth Wintoons (Valley Indians). On 
Ruin River, a tributary of Cottonwood 
Creek, are the Nummocs (Western Peo- 
ple). On Stony, Thomes, and Elder 
creeks, in the mountains and on the 
edge of the plains, are the Nome Lack- 
ees (Western Tongue or Talkers); on 
lower Stony Creek, are the Nooemocs 
(Southern People). The latter are much 
intermarried with the Noyukies (South- 
ern Enemies), living at Jacinto, who be- 
long to the great Patweén nation. On 
lower Thomes and Elder creeks are the 
Pooemocs (Eastern People), who also 
lap over on the east side of the Sacra- 
mento, and extend along in a strip about 
a mile wide from Rock Creek (which 
they occupy) up about to the mouth of 
Pit River. All these tribes above men- 
tioned were called in general, by the 
Cottonwood Indians, Norboss (South 
House, or Dwellers); and the latter, in 
turn, called the former Wi Lackees 
(North Talkers). Both sections called 
the Indians of Round Valley, over the 
mountains, Yukies, a name which the 
latter have adopted; sometimes, also, 
Nome Kechl (Western Tribe), which 
the Americans have corrupted into 
Nome Cult. The Nome Lackees were 
forever at war with their lowland neigh- 
bors, the Pooemocs, but were always 
obliged to confine themselves to the 
mountains and the upper plains, until 
after the Whites arrived. In 1855 they 
conquered, at last, and followed down 
the courses of the creeks which belong- 
ed to them, taking up their abode on 
their banks as far down as the river. 
The Wi Lackees who called themselves 
such (in distinction from the general ap- 
pellation above mentioned) lived on both 
sides of the Sacramento, from Cotton- 
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wood to the mouth of the Pit. On Mc- 
Cloud’s Fork are the Winnemims (North 
River Indians, from wi, winne, and mem, 
mim, “river”’); and what few originally 
lived on Pit River were called Pooe- 
mims (East River Indians). On the ex- 
treme upper Sacramento and in Squaw 
Valley there was originally a mixed race, 
the result of intermarriage between the 
Wintoons and the Pit River tribes prop- 
er, who are called, by the Wintoons, 
Pooesoos. 

In the Trinity River basin there is 
another large branch of this nation. On 
the extreme upper Trinity, reaching to 
Scott Mountain, are the Wi Kain Mocs 
(People up North). From Douglass 
City, or thereabout, down to Big Bar, 
formerly lived a tribe of Wintoons, call- 
ed Tien-Tiens. This name is said to 
signify “ Friends,” and we can well be- 
lieve it does, since these timid and 
peaceful Wintoons, living within reach of 
the incursions of the warlike and power- 
ful Hoopaws, would be very likely to 
seek to avert peril by calling themselves 
“friends.” On Hay Fork, as far down 
as Hyen Pum (High Hill), are the Nor- 
mocs, or Norrelmocs. It is a singular 
fact that the two Wintoon names, Hetten 
Pum and Hetten Chow (usually written 
Ketten), still remain and have been adopt- 
ed by the Americans, although they are 
attached to geographical points in a ter- 
ritory occupied by a nation totally dis- 
tinct from the Wintoons. And it is still 
more singular that this nation last re- 
ferred to bears a Wintoon name (Wi 
Lackee, not to be confounded with the 
Sacramento Wi Lackees), just as the 
Yukies do; whereas one would natural- 
ly expect them to have names taken 
from their own languages. This results 
probably from the fact that the Win- 
toons were originally a sort of metropol- 
itan tribe for the whole of northern Cal- 
ifornia below the Klamath. Indeed, an 
intelligent pioneer, who had made him- 
self well acquainted with their language, 
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told me he was inclined to believe, from 
its richness in forms and synonyms, that 
the Wintoon had attained a much high- 
er point of development than any other 
of the surrounding tongues, and might 
once have been, perhaps, a diplomatic 
or court language over a wide extent of 
territory, just as the Hoopaw is yet. 
The rich, broad, and beautiful valley of 
the Cottonwood is a natural centre or 
nucleus for leagues upon leagues of the 
hilly, barren wastes that surround it, be- 
ing to this day a chosen place of reunion 
for all the scattered and wasted tribes 
of the Wintoons—‘“a Mecca of the 
mind ”—and we can easily believe that, 
in the by-gone days of their barbarian 
glory and their greatness, it may have 
witnessed vast assemblages of gay rev- 
elers, and the transaction of mighty af- 
fairs of state with savage, solemn pomp. 
The physiognomy of the Wintoons 
differs in nothing from that of the Pat- 
weéns, which will be described some- 
what minutely in a subsequent paper. 
In the matter of dress, a fashionable 
young woman sometimes makes for her- 
self a very pretty habit, which consists 
simply of a broad girdle of deer-skin, 
the lower edge slit into long fringe, with 
a polished pine -nut on the end of each 
strand, while the upper rim and other 
portions are studded with brilliant shells. 
An old Wintoon wife occasionally ap- 
pears in the light and airy costume of a 
grass rope wound once or twice around. 
The squaws all tattoo three narrow pin- 
nate leaves, one falling from each cor- 
ner of the mouth, and one between. 
They are as remarkable as all Califor- 
nia Indians for their fondness for being 
in, and their daily lavatory use of, cold 
water. They are almost amphibious, or 
were before they were pestered with 
clothing. Merely to get a drink, they 
would wade in, and dip or toss the wa- 
ter up with their hands. They would 


dive many feet for clams, remain down 
twice as long as an American could, and 
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rise to the surface with one or two in 
each hand and one in the mouth, Though 
I have never given special attention to 
the curious shell- mounds that occur in 
this State, I have often thought they 
might have been originated by an an- 
cient race of divers like these Wintoons. 
I am not aware that the latter accumu- 
late the shells in heaps, but they are 
seen in small piles scattered about their 
river camps. In ancient times two rival 
camps or villages might have striven to 
collect each the larger heap, as to-day 
two hunting or fishing parties will carry 
their friendly contention to the verge 
of foolhardiness to secure the greater 
amount of game or fish. 

For a fishing-station the Wintoon ties 
together two stout limbs in a cross, 
plants this in deep water, then lays a 
pole out to it from the shore. Standing 
here, silent and motionless as a statue, 
with spear poised in the air, he often 
looks down upon so great a multitude 
of black-backed salmon, slowly warping 
to and fro in the gentle current, that he 
could not possibly thrust the spear down 
without transfixing one or more. At 
times he constructs a booth out over 
the water, but not nearly so gracefully 
and dextrously as the Cahroc on the 
Klamath. His spear is very long and 
slender, often fifteen feet long, with a 
joint of deer’s bone at the end about 
three inches long, fashioned with a sock- 
et to fit on to the main spear, to which 
it is also fastened by a string tied around 
its middle. The Indian aims to drive 
the spear quite through the fish, where- 
upon this movable joint comes loose, 
turns sideways, and thus holds the fish 
securely, flouncing at the end of the 
string. The construction of this spear 
shows a good knowledge of the gamy, 
resolute salmon; the string at the end 
allows him to play and exhaust himself, 
while a stiff spear would be broken or 
wrenched out of him. A party of six 
Indians on McCloud’s Fork speared 
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over 500 in one night, which would, at 
a moderate calculation, give 500 pounds 
of fish to each spearman. In view of 
this, though an exceptional case, who 
will doubt that the ancient population of 
California may have doubled or trebled 
its present White population? When 
the fisherman is done in the morning, 
he lays his fish head to tail alternately, 
from the largest down to the smallest, 
runs two sharp twigs through them, 
takes them on his back like a great 
mantle —the longest overlapping his 
shoulders at both sides, the shortest 
dangling at his heels, perhaps —bows 
forward under his heavy burden, and 
goes off with the point of his spear cut- 
ting strange hieroglyphics in the sand 
far behind him. To his credit, be it re- 
corded, he generally also performs the 
labor of disemboweling and hanging the 
salmon on the bushes to dry, instead of 
compelling his squaw to do it. I have 
seen a bushel-basketful of salmon roe in 
acamp. This is the highest luxury the 
Indian mind can conceive of. 

Manzanita berries are prepared in 
three ways. They are gathered when 
very dry and floury; a squaw places a 
quantity in a basket, sits down on the 
ground before it, puts her legs on top of 
the basket to steady it, then beats the 
berries with a stone pestle. The beat- 
en mass is put on a round mat in small 
quantities at a time, and the mat inclin- 
ed in various directions to allow the 
seeds to roll off. The flour thus obtain- 
ed is cooked in a basket or in a little 
sand-pool with heated stones, and yields 
a panada that is very sweet and nutri- 
tious, or a thinner porridge which is eat- 
en with the shaggy knob of a deer’s tail. 
In the hot summer months they make a 
decoction by soaking the mashed berries 
in cold water, and this also is imbibed 
from the deer’s tail. It is the acme of 
hospitality in a paterfamilias to take 
that utensil from his own mouth and 
hand it to his guest. 
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Clover is eaten in great quantities in 
the season of blossoms. You will some- 
times see a whole village squatted in the 
lush clover meadow, snipping it off by 
hooking the forefinger around it, and 
making it into little balls. After a long 
winter on short commons they are some- 
times fain to allay the pangs of hunger 
by filling their stomachs with the sweet 
inner bark of the yellow pine. But the 
seasons formerly furnished them a very 
convenient and liberal rotation. Ear- 
liest and always was the bark of trees, 
then the eagerly awaited clover, then 
roots and wild potatoes, next salmon 
(about June and July), now wild oats 
and grass-seeds, then manzanita ber- 
ries, then pifion-nuts; last, acorns fin- 
ishing the harvest of the year, with game 
and vermin of many kinds at many sea- 
sons. Thus did the genial climate offer 
them an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion. 

When the Wintoons were at peace 
with the mountain tribes, they carried 
on considerable traffic with them, ex- 
changing dried salmon, clams, and shell- 
money for bows, acorns, and manzanita 
berries. Most of their arrows they made 
themselves, but good bow timber grows 
only in the mountains. Nowadays they 
manufacture arrow-heads with incredible 
painstaking from thick, brown whisky 
bottles, which are very deadly, but are 
principally used for fancy purposes, for 
gambling, and the like. 

When a girl arrives at maturity, about 
the age of twelve or fourteen, her village 
friends hold a dance in her honor, which 
may be called the Puberty Dance (4ath- 
less chuna), to which all the surround- 
ing villages are invited. First, as a prep- 
aration for this festivity, the maiden is 
compelled to abstain rigidly from animal 
food for the space of three days, and to 
allowance herself on acorn porridge. 
During this time she is banished from 
camp, and lives alone in a distant booth, 
and it is death to any person to touch 
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or even to approach her. At the expi- 
ration of the three days, she partakes of 
a sacred broth or porridge, called ch/uJ, 
which is prepared from buckeyes in the 
manner following: The buckeyes are 
roasted underground a considerable time 
to extract the poison, then are boiled to 
a pulp in small sand-pools with hot 
stones. The eating of this prepares her 
for subsequent participation in the dance, 
and consecrates her to the duties of 
womanhood. The invited tribes now 
begin to arrive, and the dance comes 
on. As each village or deputation from 
it arrives on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the scene, they form in line, two 
or three abreast, or in single file, then 
dance down the hill and around the vil- 
lage, crooning strange, weird chants. 
When all the deputations are collected, 
which may not be for two or three days, 
they unite in a grand dance, passing 
around the village in solid marching or- 
der, chanting many choruses the while. 
One of these choruses, used by the 
Nummocs, is as follows: 
“ Hen-no way-ai, 
Hen-no way-ai, 
Hen-no.” 
In conclusion of the ceremonies, the 
chief takes the maiden by the hand, 
and together they dance down the line, 
while the company sing songs impro- 
vised for the occasion. I tried to procure 
the Indian words of one of these songs, 
but could not, because there is no fixed 
form. All the interpreter, David Baker, 
could do was to give me the substance 
of a refrain or sentiment very often 
heard, which I have cast into a form to 
indicate, as nearly as possible, the nu- 
merous repetitions and the rhythm or 
movement of these performances: 
Thou art a girl no more, 
Thou art a girl no more; 
The chief, the chief, 
The chief, the chief, 
Honors thee 


In the dance, in the dance 
In the long and double line 
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Of the dance— 
Dance, dance, 
Dance, dance.” 


Sometimes the songs are not so chaste 
and innocuous as the above, but are 
grossly obscene. Every Indian utters 
such sentiments as he chooses in his 
song, though, strange to relate, they 
keep perfect time. But the women, it 
should be added, utter nothing impure 
on these occasions. 

The Wintoons have a remarkable 
fondness for social dances and merry- 
makings. Whenever the harvest of field, 
forest, or waters is abundant, the heralds 
are kept running lively, and the dance 
goes right merrily, first in one village, 
then in another. When a chief decides 
on holding one, he dispatches the fleet- 
est- footed man in his camp, who runs 
with all his might to the next, where a 
fresh man takes up the message and 
bears it forward. The news of a death 
is carried in the same manner, and 
spreads with wonderful rapidity. When 
I was on the extreme upper Sacramen- 
to, an Indian died on Cow Creek, fifty 
miles below, toward midnight, and the 
next morning at sunrise it was known to 
the Indians that I talked with. As soon 
as the appointed day for a dance arrives, 
every man, woman, and child sets out; 
even the decrepit are carried along; the 
squaws load their deep, conical baskets 
full of acorn panada; and they stay as 
long as it lasts at the usual rate of con- 
sumption, for feasting is nothing, but 
the dance is everything. And the num- 
ber of choruses they have is wonderful 
—all stored away in the memory. I can 
give only two more, hich sounded very 
pretty when sung in a low, soft voice by 
an Indian girl and her sister. The first 
is a Nummoc dance-song : 

“ Me-e hen-nay, 

Me-o hen-nay, 
Hoo-i-ker hoo-nay-hay, 
Hoo-i-ker hoo-nay-hay, 
Hoo-i-ker hoo-nay-hay, 

Me-e-e.” 
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The other is a Nome Lackee social 
song: 
“ Hilly shoo min-an, 

Hilly eevey wick-o-yeh, 

Hi-ho-ho, 

Hi-ho-ho, 

Hi-ho-ho.” 
These songs are truly sweet and charm- 
ing at jirst, but when they are repeated 
fifty or sixty times, they become slightly 
wearisome. 

Among the numerous dances they ob- 
serve is the Pine-nut Dance, celebrated 
when the pifion-nuts are fit to gather; 
and the Clover Dance in the spring, an 
occasion of great rejoicing. Then there 
is a War Dance, not much observed by 
this peaceful people; and the Scalp 
Dance (up chuna). At the latter, a 
scalp was hoisted on top ofa pole, on the 
head of an effigy made of grass in the 
human figure. As each village came to 
the top of a hill, they formed in line, 
danced down and around the pole, chant- 
ing and whooping; and after all had as- 
sembled, they danced around it in uni- 
son, yelling and discharging arrows at 
the effigy. That village was counted 
victorious that lodged the most arrows 
in it. Between the Nummocs and the 
Norboss tribes there existed a tradition- 
al and immemorial friendship, and they 
occupied a kind of informal relation of 
cartel. This cartel found its chief ex- 
pression in an occasional great Gift 
Dance (dodéryoopoody). There is a pole 
planted in the ground, near which stands 
a herald, or master of ceremonies, with 
feathers in his hair, dancing and chant- 
ing continuously. The visitors come to 
the top of a hill, dance down it as usual, 
then around the polé, and, as the herald 
mentions each name in succession, the 
person deposits his gift at the foot of the 
pole. Of course, a return-dance is cel- 
ebrated soon after at the village of the 
other tribe; and always on these occa- 
sions there is displayed a great rivalry 
of generosity, each striving to outdo the 
other. An Indian who refuses to join 
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in the Gift Dance is despised as a base, 
contemptible niggard. 

Among the Wintoons the Indians gen- 
erally do not pay for their wives, but 
simply “take up with them;” though 
the chief usually has the comeliest maid- 
en selected for himself, and gives her 
parents money. Hence the marriage 
relation is extremely loose and easily 
sundered. The chief may have two or 
more wives, but if one of his subjects at- 
tempts to introduce into his lodge a sec- 
ond partner of his bosom, there general- 
ly results a tragic scene. The two wom- 
en dispute for the supremacy, frequently 
in a regular duel with sharp stones, sec- 
onded by their respective friends. They 
maul each other’s faces with savage fury, 
and if one is knocked down, her friends 
raise her to her feet, and the brutal com- 
bat is renewed, until one or the other is 
driven from the wigwam. The husband 
stands by and looks placidly on, and 
when all is over he accepts the situa- 
tion, retaining in his lodge the wife who 
has conquered the territory. But if his 
heart follows the beaten one, he will 
presently abandon the victress, and with 
the other seek a new and distant abode. 
It is very seldom that an Indian expels 
his wife. In a moment of frenzied pas- 
sion he will strike her dead, or, as above, 
ignominiously slink away with another, 
A wife thus abandoned, and having a 
young child, is justified by her friends 
in destroying it, on the ground that she 
has no supporter. A child orphaned by 
its father’s desertion is called “the dev- 
il’s own” (lélchebus, from lolchet, “the 
devil”). 

For most diseases, the “medicine” 
sucks the affected part until it is black- 
and-blue. For a headache they bleed 
themselves with flints, or beat their 
noses until the blood flows copiously. 
Their practice in midwifery, though not 
a proper subject for description in this 
place, is sometimes terribly severe but 
effectual, and altogether more sensible 
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than civilized methods, so far as natu- 
ral appearances are concerned. During 
accouchement the woman remains in a 
lodge remote from camp, and no man is 
allowed to see or even approach near 
her. 

When death becomes inevitable, they 
contemplate it without terror. There 
is a strange, morbid sentiment among 
them, which sometimes causes an aged 
woman to wear wound around her for 
months the rope wherewith she is to be 
wrapped when a corpse. There seems 
also to be in this act a piteous plea for 
a little span of toleration ; or perhaps the 
poor old wretch, bitterly conscious that 
she has outlived her beauty, and her use- 
fulness as a slave, seeks thus to remind 
her relatives, impatient for release, that 
she will burden them now only a little 
longer. When dead, the body is doubled 
up and wrapped with grass-ropes, skins, 
mats, and the like, into a ball. A wealthy 
Indian will have enough strings of shell- 
money passed under one shoulder and 
over the other to make the corpse near- 
ly round. All the possessions of the 
departed that can be conveniently got 
into the grave are cast in; nowadays in- 
cluding knives and forks, vinegar cruets, 
old whisky bottles, oyster cans, etc. In 
the case of an industrious squaw, sev- 
eral bushels of acorns will be poured 
over her in the grave. All is cast out of 
sight and out of mind, and whatever 
can not be buried is burned. When an 
Indian of rank departs this life, his wig- 
wam is burned down. Squaws with 
tarry faces dance on the new rounded 
grave, with their arms now uplifted, now 
wildly wrung and waved toward the 
west; while their cries and ululations 
are mournful to hear. The name of the 
dead is never mentioned more, forever 
and ever. He has gone to the sky, he 


has ascended (o//eh hon hara) and gone 
to the Happy Western Land. Standing 
beneath the blue, broad vault of heaven, 
little groups of mourners, with bated 
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breath and whispering voices, will point 
out to one another imaginary “spirit- 
roads” (clesh yemme/) among the stars. 
With vague longings and futile ques- 
tionings they seek to solve the time-old 
mystery of death and the grave. But 
the name is heard no more on earth. If 
some one in a group of merry talkers, 
assembled to while a weary hour and 
patter the gossip of the campoody, inad- 
vertently mentions the name, another in 
a hoarse whisper cries out, “ Keddtche- 
da!” (“It is a dead person!”) and 
straightway there falls upon all an awful 
silence. No words can describe the 
shuddering and heart-sickening terror 
which seizes upon them at the utterance 
of that fearful word. 

Wicked Indians’ ghosts (it would be 
difficult to determine exactly what is a 
wicked Indian) return into the grizzly 
bear, for that is the most evil and odious 
animal they can conceive of. Hence 
they will not partake of the flesh of a 
grizzly, lest they should absorb some 
wicked soul. The strongest cursing 
with which a Wintoon can curse anoth- 
er is, “ May the grizzly bear eat you!” 
or, “May the grizzly bear bite your 
father’s head off!” On the contrary, a 
black bear is lucky and a sacred beast. 
In former times, the Yukies used to 
carry black bear-skins over the mount- 
ains and sell them to the Nome Lackees 
at $20 or $30 apiece, to be buried in. 
Whenever a member of a village is so 
fortunate as to kill one, they celebrate the 
Black Bear Dance, at which the lucky 
hunter is a hero. They suspend the 
hide and dance around it in a circle, 
beating it with their fists as if tanning 
it; then they send it to a neighboring 
village, that they may do likewise. 

There is a word for the Almighty 
sometimes heard among them—/Vome- 
klestéwa—which, as nearly as it can be 
analyzed, signifies “Great Spirit of the 
West.” It is a singular fact that this is 
the only instance in California where the 
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word for the Supreme Being denotes 
“spirit” —it is everywhere else “man.” 
Thus the Trinity Wintoons say, Bohee- 
my Weeta, (“The Great Man”). They 
have nothing that can be considered a 
religious ceremony, unless it is the dance 
in the sweat-house, wherein they act in 
an extraordinary manner, running around 
naked, leaping and whooping like de- 
mons in the execrable smudge, and heat, 
and stench, until they are reeking with 
perspiration, when they clamber up the 
centre-pole and run and plunge neck 
and heels into the water. Some fall in 
a swoon, like the plantation negroes in 
a revival, and lie unconscious for two or 
three days. I can not believe this is a 
religious frenzy, but simply the exhaus- 
tion resulting from their savage passion 
for the dance, combined, perhaps, with 
asphyxia brought on by the hellish stink 
of the sweat-house. 

The Trinity Wintoons have a few cus- 
toms different from those of the main 
body. For instance, the Tien-Tiens 
take no scalps, wherein they resemble 
rather their neighbors, the Hoopaws, 
with whom they are intermarried. All 
of them, admonished by the lesson that 
Nature herself obeys in constructing her 
ancient Gothic, the pine, to resist the 
snow, build lodges sharply conical, com- 
posed of bark and poles, whence they 
have freer ventilation, and the features 
of their occupants are not so drawn and 
smoke-burnt in old age as those of the 
dwellers in the Dutch ovens of the low- 
lands. Being mountaineers, they are 
less sensual and adulterous than the 
tribes on the Sacramento, and are more 
faithful in marriage. A miner of ’49 
told me that the Normocs of Hay Fork 
were anciently a splendid race, tall and 
well formed, and that they might almost 
be called a race of Anaks, not a few 
weighing 200 and 220 pounds. It ap- 
pears that these mountaineers added the 
sling to their weapons, and that their 
lusty arms could hurl a pebble out of it 
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farther and with more deadly effect than 
they could project an arrow. There are 
miners living yet on the Fork who have 
had painful demonstration of this fact 
made on their own persons. They con- 
struct long lines of brush- wood fence 
converging to a point, or merely tie a 
slip of bark from tree to tree. When 
the deer approaches the bark and per- 
ceives thereon the smell of human touch, 
it does not vault over, but flings back 
and passes along to go around it. Thus 
it is conducted on until it finally passes 
through the aperture - prepared, and 
thrusts its head into the snare. 

Among the Normocs I saw a squaw 
who had had executed on her cheeks 
the only representation of a living ob- 
ject which I ever saw done in tattooing. 
It was a couple of bird’s-wings, one on 
each cheek, done in blue, bottom - edge 
up, the butt of the wing at the corner of 
the mouth, and the tip near the ear. It 
was quite well wrought, both in correct- 
ness of form and in delicateness of exe- 
cution; not only separate feathers, but 
even the filaments of the vane, being 
finely pricked in. 


Since the paper on the Neeshenams 
was written, I have had an opportunity 
to witness and otherwise learn some of 
the numerous games with which old and 
young, men and women, amuse them- 
selves. All of them except one, per- 
haps, are very simple, and several are 
quite puerile; but they all comport well 
with the blithe-hearted, simple-minded, 
joyous temper of the people—so fond of 
gayeties, so fond of gambling—who orig- 
inated them. 

Shooting at a target with bow and ar- 
row, which is called Adyooto, is a favor- 
ite diversion of men and boys. A tri- 
angular wicket about two feet high is set 
up, and under it is placed a wooden ball 
which forms the target. The contest- 
ants stand about fifty yards distant. In 
the Addangcow ollomwéoh (shooting at 
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long range), there is no ball, and the 
wicket is higher. The men stand sev- 
eral hundred yards off, sometimes a 
quarter of a mile, so that the wicket is 
not visible. He is victor who lodges 
most arrows within the wicket. Fre- 
quently an arrow flies high and wide of 
the mark, so that it is lost. This long- 
range shooting is to give them skill 
against the day of battle. 

The poscaw hikumtoh compeh (toss- 
ing the ball) is a boys’ game. They em- 
ploy a round wooden ball, a buckeye, or 
something, standing at three bases or cor- 
ners, and toss it around from one to the 
other. If two of them start to exchange 
corners, and the third “crosses out” or 
hits either of them, he scores one, and 
they count up to a certain number, which 
completes the game. Little boys and 
girls play cheewee oidoi tékopeh (catch- 
ing clover in the mouth). A large num- 
ber of them stand in a circle, a few paces 
apart, and toss from one to the other a 
pellet of green clover, which must be 
caught in the mouth. This game pro- 
duces a vast deal of merriment among 
the little shavers, and he who laughs 
loudest, and consequently has his mouth 
open widest, is most likely to catch the 
clover, which he is then entitled to eat. 
As a variation, one will stand with his 
eyes shut and mouth open, while anoth- 
er fires wads at the port- hole, or occa- 
sionally harder substances, and he is 
not particular whether he hits the mouth, 
the nose, or some other portion of his 
physiognomy. 

The most common mode of gambling 
(Aeelz), used by both men and women, 
is conducted by means of four longish 
spuds of bone or wood, which are wrap- 
ped in pellets of grass and held in the 
hand, while the opposite party guesses 
which hand contains them. These spuds 
are carved from several materials, but 
the Indians call them all bones. Thus, 


they have the phrases, “fol/oam heeli 
heen,” “toanem heeli heen,” “dupem heeli 
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heen,” “giah heeli heen,” which mean re- 
spectively to gamble with buckeye bones, 
pine bones, deer bones, and cougar 
bones. There is a subtile difference in 
their minds in the quality of the game, 
according to the kind of bones employ- 
ed, but what it is I can not discern. 
This game, with slight variations, pre- 
vails pretty much all over California; 
and as I had opportunity of seeing it on 
a much larger scale on Gualala Creek, 
the description will be reserved for that 
place. The sootoh is the same game 
substantially, only the pieces are shaken 
in the hand without being wrapped in 
grass. 

The 4a is a game of dice, played by 
men or women, two, three, or four to- 
gether. The dice, four in number, con- 
sist of two acorns split lengthwise into 
halves, with the outsides scraped and 
painted red or black. They are shaken 
in the hands and thrown into a wide, 
flat basket, woven in ornamental pat- 
terns, sometimes worth $25. One paint 
and three whites, or vice versa, score 
nothing; two of each, score one; four 
alike, score four. The thrower keeps 
on throwing until he makes a blank 
throw, when another takes the dice. 
When all the players have stood their 
turn, the one who has scored most takes 
the stakes, which in this game are gen- 
erally small, say a “bit.” As the Indians 
say, “This is a quick game, and with 
good luck one can very soon break an- 
other.” 

The seckel-teekel is also a gambling 
game, for two men, played with a bit of 
wood or a pebble, which is shaken in 
the hand, and then the hand closed upon 
it. The opponent guesses which finger 
(athumb is a finger with them) it is 
under, and scores one if he hits, or the 
other scores if he misses. They keep 
tally with eight counters. 

The seekel is almost the only really 
robust and athletic game they use, and 
is played by a large company of men 
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and boys. The piece is made of raw- 
hide, or nowadays of strong cloth, and is 
shaped like a small dumb-bell. It is 
laid in the centre of a wide, level space 
of ground, in a furrow hollowed out a 
few inches in depth. Two parallel lines 
are drawn equidistant from it, a few 
paces apart, and along these lines the 
opposing parties, equal in strength, 
range themselves. Each player is equip- 
ped with a slight, strong staff, from four 
to six feet long. The two champions of 
the parties take their stations on oppo- 
site sides of the ball, which is then thrown 
into the air, caught on the staff of one 
or the other, and hurled by him in the 
direction of his antagonist’s goal. With 
this send - off there ensues a wild chase 
and a hustle, pell-mell, higgledy-piggle- 
dy, each party striving to bowl the piece 
over the other’s goal. These goals are 
several hundred yards apart, affording 
room for a good deal of lively work; 
and the players often race up and down 
the champaign, with varying fortunes, 
until they are dead blown and perspiring 
like top-sawyers. 

There is a performance which may 
appropriately be described here, though 
it is not a game, but a sort of public en- 
tertainment. The Indians call it “learn- 
ing the rules,” but that gives only a par- 
tial and indefinite idea of the whole. It 
occurs every spring, just before the trees 
put forth their leaves, sometimes in one 
village, sometimes in another. It com- 
bines jugglery, spiritual manifestations, 
ventriloquy, concerts, and perhaps other 
features. White men are excluded, but 
I was smuggled in after night-fall by the 
friendly Pownglo. An Indian who is 
celebrated as a magician makes his ap- 
pointment for the year some time in 
advance, and there are generally depu- 
tations present from the vicinal villages. 
The performances continue uninterrupt- 
edly for eight days, or rather nights, and 
that, too, all night, for they are as inter- 
minable as a Chinese drama. This ma- 
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gician is called Kakeen-noskit (Spirit- 
dweller), or Kakeen - maidec (Spirit- 
man). There is generally a novitiate 
present, who has been practicing the 
black art for years, and has now arrived 
at sufficient skill to be initiated. The 
magician, as stated, carries forward the 
performances all night, but during the 
day-time he sleeps, rousing near merid- 
ian to take the only repast he allows 
himself in twenty-four hours. There is 
also a repeater, frequently a boy of good 
voice, whose function is to repeat after 
him all his utterances. The repeater 
and the novitiate are allowec to eat twice 
aday. In this case, the repeater, being 
a boy, got sore hungered and fagged out 
by the long-drawn exercises, and he 
ran away. A dose of raw acorn- flour 
and water was ‘administered to him, 
which was considered a specific against 
any desire to run away. 

The great round dance- house is gor- 
geously decorated for this occasion ; with 
black bear-skins hanging from the roof; 
with streamers and festoons of different 
lengths, some of them twelve feet long, 
all made of yellow- hammers’ feathers ; 
and with a pair of garlands (yocco/) en- 
circling the whole house. The upper 
garland, passing around about at the 
height of one’s head, consists of many 
kinds of acorns, alternating at short in- 
tervals on a string with brilliant wild- 
duck feathers. The lower one, at the 
floor, is composed of various plants, sa- 
vory herbs, mints, leaves, etc. It is 
death to any person, in passing under- 
neath the garland, to touch it; he must 
bow his head, and walk circumspectly. 

When evening comes on, men, wom- 
en, and children assemble in the dance- 
house, the fire is put out, all lights are 
extinguished, and darkness reigns pro- 
found. Exactly what the magician does 
nobody knows; of course, I could not 
see him, and the interpreter dared not 
interrupt him by explaining to me. He 
sits cross-legged like a tailor, one In- 
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dian holds down his knees, another em- 
braces him tight in his arms, yet he 
melts out of their gripe like an insub- 
stantial vision. He goes through the 
roof where there is no orifice. His 
voice, or somebody’s voice, floats about 
the rafters, or wells up from the ground. 
There are mysterious thumpings in the 
air. 

The Indians regard all these things 
with that impenetrable and impervious 
solemnity with which they accept every- 
thing especially intended for their amuse- 
ment. They doze awhile, then they sit 
up awhile, and listen to the interminable 
goings-on. Now and then a bright 
point of fire in the pitchy darkness, like 
a red monkey’s eye, reveals a cigarrito 
burning. The Indian is absolutely the 
most #i/ admirari being in the world. 
Nothing surprises him. He believes 
everything, and—gambles, or would if 
it were not dark. “It is the wind,” he 
says. “Thespirit-man can’t go through 
the roof where there is no hole !”—but 
he did do it. 

Occasionally there is a break, and 
then the women contribute their quota 
to the proceedings by “singing the gar- 
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land.” First, there is a jingling over- 
ture, repeated many times: 
“* Oo-way-way-toan-hi ;” 
Then follows: 
**Taleem yoccol wéyatoh;” (guoties vis). 
Then: 


* Héllewoh yoccol wéyatoh ;" (guoties vis). 


The first means, “‘ The feather garland 
waves ;” the second, “ The leafy garland 
waves.” Thus they sing the various 
ornaments of the house in succession, 
giving a verse to each; and when they 
have exhausted the list of all the flags, 
bear- skins, etc., the magician resumes. 

The credulous Pownglo paid the spirit- 
man $3 American money, and twenty 
painted arrows trimmed with yellow- 
hammers’ feathers, worth $15 — making 
$18 for his eight nights’ entertainment. 
John, the novitiate, paid him $10; others, 
various amounts. 

But now he is gone from our gaze. 
The dance-house is deserted and silent. 
The yoccols are hid on the hill. If any 
rash American should look on them, 
they would blast his eyes. If he should 
touch one, his bowels would turn to 
acorns within him. 


MEMNON, 


She comes once more; the ruined temple walls 

Cast lighter shadows, and the night -bird’s wings 
Have ceased to brush the dew-sweat from my brows; 
I hear the breeze that with returning light 

Doth ever whisper low: ‘*She comes, she comes;’’ 
And in the distant east the grim, black sky 

Grows gently gray before her silver wheels. 


O, life was good, and all life gave was good ; 
And here, among the bones of things that were, 
The very thought of what I was gives life, 

I seem to grasp once more the quivering dart 
That slew Antilochus; I see again 

The sword of great Achilles striking down 
Pale, frightened men, hewing a lane to me, 
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To slay the slayer of old Nestor’s son. 

O, life well lost! while men and gods looked on, 
I fought for glory, he because he felt 

Beneath his feet the body of a friend. 

Our god-wrought armor, fashioned by one hand, 
Was as a web before the blows that fell; 

But he was old in fight, and I was young — 

I gained the glory, but I lost my life. 


But, lo! she comes. A moment is my voice, 
Stone - stifled else, released when she draws near 
And thaws me into being with the touch 

Of fingers warm from throwing wide the gates 
That let Apollo’s flaming chariot through. 

Now, help me, Gods, to pray. 


O, mother mine, 
O, beauteous Eos, hear thy once loved son, 
Who asks not much of thee, but only death ; 
For I am weary, and I fain would die. 
I am a mockery of life and death ; 
A living voice that issues from a stone, 
And makes men wonder when they hear, and cry: 
‘*Lo, Memnon calls upon his mother, Dawn!” 
O, cruel mother, was it not enough 
That thou didst take Tithonus to thy halls — 
Thy husband and my father—and obtain 
A boon from Zeus that but proved a curse, 
Since half was gained and half was left unsought? 
Like me, him Time decayed but could not kill; 
He lived in death until thy pity changed 
His shrunken form to be a creeping thing. 
But he at least could move, and speak, and feel; 
And be with thee between the sun and sun, 
And plead with thee to let his spirit out, 
By being ever present, weak, and worn, 
And wrinkled by the clutching of the years, 
Till all the ichor in thy goddess veins 
Did curdle at the sight, and thou didst hate 
Thyself for having loved so foul a thing. 
Thy palace was a fairer dwelling - place 
Than these hot sands, where through the day I burn 
With fervent heat, and through the chilly night 
I stand and gaze upon the silent stars, 
And most upon the one that will not hide 
At thy approach, but coldly glitters on 
Until the golden god that follows thee 
Doth rise above the verge, and shine him down. 


Gone!—and my stony lips again are sealed. 
O goddess- mother! wilt thou never hear 
Thy sad son’s song? I would that stone could weep. 
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\ i YE can not but admire the filial 
affection which prompted Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman to compile those pa- 
pers — interspersed with agreeable nar- 
rative—which constitute the published 
life of her distinguished father, the late 
‘Hon. John J. Crittenden. But she has, 
in one instance—innocently enough, no 
doubt—in attempting to make her father 
appear to great advantage, perpetrated 
a decided injustice upon an honorable 
and very able man, still living, and now 
holding the high position of Governor of 
Ohio. The subject of this injustice is 
the Hon. William Allen, who represent- 
ed Ohio in the United States Senate 
for twelve years, from 1837 to 1849. 
Mrs. Coleman represents her father as 
having arraigned Mr. Allen, in the Sen- 
ate, on the roth day of April, 1846, ina 
speech full of invective and replete with 
severe epithets, during the consideration 
of the question of the North-western 
Boundary, then pending between this 
country and Great Britain; and, having 
placed Mr. Crittenden on this vantage- 
ground, she then dismisses the subject, 
leaving it to be inferred that Mr. Allen 
tamely submitted to this wordy castiga- 
tion, without having the spirit to reply. 
To give the reader a clear understand- 
ing of the subject in hand, it is necessa- 
ry to look back a little into the history 
of our country. It will be remembered 
by many men still living that the ques- 
tion of boundary, on the Pacifi¢ Coast, 
between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Possessions, was for some years the 
subject of debate; and that at one time, 
nearly thirty years ago, it assumed so 
serious an aspect as to threaten war be- 
tween the two countries. A strong par- 
ty in Congress during the session of 


1845-6, composed chiefly, if not wholly, 
of Democrats, favored the giving of no- 
tice to Great Britain of the termination 
of the joint occupancy, under an exist- 
ing treaty, of the territory in dispute, and 
claiming the whole country up to 54° 40’. 
The opponents of this policy, composed 
chiefly, if not wholly, of Whigs, were un- 
willing to take any such decisive step; 
they were for temporizing, delaying, and 
compromising. The debate grew hot, 
and soon assumed, with few exceptions, 
a decided party aspect. The House, by 
a vote approximating unanimity, passed 
the resolution to “give notice;” but 
when the subject came to the Senate, 
this promising accord was dispelled by 
the demon of party discord. Day after 
day the debate in the Senate waxed more 
and more hot, until the spirit of party 
discord flamed with an intensity rarely 
equaled. Those who took the broad, 
and, as they claimed, patriotic American 
ground, charged their antagonists with 
timidity in the presence of British arro- 
gance; accused them of a want of due 
consideration of American rights and in- 
terests; and held that the claim of “ Fif- 
ty-four Forty” could not be abandoned 
without dishonor. 

Those who took the opposite side as- 
serted that the entire country in question 
was of little or no value; that it could 
never sustain a population which should 
depend upon agricultural industry; that 
a few hunters and trappers only might 
maintain a precarious existence, leading 
a nomadic life; that our title at best was 
uncertain; that, therefore, almost any 
concessions should be made, in order to 
settle a question which was disturbing 
the otherwise harmonious relations of 
the two countries! 
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To those who now inhabit the coun- 
try then in dispute, and are acquainted 
with its wonderful resources and capa- 
bilities, these arguments have a strange 
sound. It seems to us almost impossi- 
ble that men could be so blinded by 
party zeal, their judgments so warped 
by party rancor. But it should be re- 
membered that this whole coast was 
then almost a ferra incognita, added to 
which was the consideration of its inac- 
cessibility. A country so remote, it was 
thought, which could be reached only 
after a perilous voyage of months around 
the Horn, or by a still more tedious and 
hazardous journey over the plains and 
across the Rocky Mountains, could nev- 
er be of any practical value to the Unit- 
ed States, and should not, therefore, be 
allowed to disturb the relations of two 
countries so nearly related in blood, 
language, institutions, manners, cus- 
toms, laws, and commerce, as England 
and the United States. It was impos- 
sible for human sagacity to foresee what 
less than thirty years have accomplish- 
ed since that memorable and extraordi- 
nary debate transpired. Wonderful rev- 
olution! And shall American citizens 
be chided, if, in the presence of such 
facts, they boast of American progress? 
Let us believe, then, that if the future 
could have been foreseen, there would 
have been little or no debate; that party 
rancor would have given way in the con- 
templation of such extraordinary achieve- 
ments. 

To resume, however. It was while 
the question had assumed the aspects 
which we have described; while party 
spirit glowed with such intensity of heat; 
while the entire press of the country and 
the whole people had taken a zealous 
part and arrayed themselves on either 
side; while every voice throughout the 
land was heard in animated debate or 
vehement declamation; it was, we say, 
under such incitements that Senator 
Allen, on the roth day of April, 1846, 
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arose in his place to remonstrate with 
those who took what was thought to be 
such an un-American view of the great 
and grave question. It was eminently 
proper that he, especially, should speak; 
that he, especially, should reply to the 
arguments adduced by those who were 
willing to surrender to a foreign pow- 
er a wide stretch of territory which, 
it was claimed, was clearly our own. 
He was Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and, as such, had 
the subject under consideration partic- 
ularly in charge; was supposed to be 
fully acquainted with all its details, mas- 
ter of all the concomitant facts. He had 
won that elevated position by the volun- 
tary suffrage of his party friends, on ac- 
count of his eminent abilities. He had 
just reached the meridian of his splen- 
did powers, having entered the Senate 
nine years previously, the youngest man 
in the body, soon after passing the con- 
stitutional age. Tall, of a majestic and 
commanding figure, with a magnificent 
voice, an opulence of diction seldom 
equaled, a vigorous and bold imagina- 
tion, with much fervor of feeling and 
graceful and dignified action withal, he 
combined all the qualities of a great or- 
ator in that memorable time when the 
Se. ‘* was full of great orators—in the 
day ot its greatest intellectual magnifi- 
cence. The friends of “ Fifty-four For- 
ty” were quite willing to trust their cause 
to such an advocate. His effort fully 
justified their confidence. His argu- 
ment glowed with the fervor of his feel- 
ings, scintillated with the brilliance af 
his imagination; and the crowded gal- 
leries, set all aglow with his powerful 
declamation, could not be restrained 
from breaking forth into noisy demon- 
strations. When he resumed his seat, 


the friends of “Fifty-four Forty” felt 
all the joys of their signal triumph. 
Their antagonists were completely over- 
thrown—driven from every one of their 
positions. 
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But if the one party enjoyed its victo- 
ry, the other felt all the mortification and 
chagrin of utter discomfiture. It was 
evident that the Whigs occupied the un- 
popular side of the question. Party an- 
imosity was too deep-seated and too vir- 
ulent to prompt a generous surrender, 
even after a victory so signally won. 
And besides, it was felt that a voluntary 
surrender might imperil confidence in 
party leaders, and thus impair party 
strength. But what was to be done? 
The argument just marshaled in such 
serried column could not be overthrown; 
could not even be penetrated, so closely 
was it welded together. But something 
must be done, and that quickly, or seri- 
ous injury was likely to result to par- 
ty strength. Mr. Crittenden, a man of 
ready resource, quick perception, and 
prompt action, of dashing courage, with 
an exceedingly keen edge to his tongue, 
saw and comprehended the whole situa- 
tion at a flash. He was just the man 
for the emergency, not having his equal 
for such an occasion, in the Senate, 
where splendid talent was so abundant. 
He saw at once that the only way to de- 
stroy the effect of the powerful speech 
just delivered and rescue his party, was 
to interpose a new situation, of a char- 
acter so novel and extraordinary that it 
should draw off attention from the argu- 
ment and direct it to the man—to the 
man in a trying and embarrassing situ- 
ation. The attempt was not without its 
risk, but he had just that sort of in- 
trepidity—or shall we call it reckless 
dash ?— which liked to take the risk. 
Right upon the spur of the moment he 
arose, therefore, and delivered that ex- 
traordinary philippic, so replete with bit- 
ter invective, so full of personal abuse, 
directed at Senator Allen, which Mrs. 
Coleman has incorporated into the vol- 
ume that narrates the life of her fa- 
ther. The occurrence was so unusual, 
so at variance with the general decorum 
of the Senate, that, with manifestly some 
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exceptions, it took everybody by sur- 
prise. It was a new and strange way to 
meet the argument of an antagonist and 
repel its force in that august body; and 
the very fact that this piece of strategy 
—of questionable morality, to say the 
least—was resorted to, is equivalent to 
an acknowledgment that the victory, in 
the intellectual contest, was against Crit- 
tenden and his friends. Senator Allen, 
in his speech, had not departed from 
the courtesies and decorum of the Sen- 
ate; he had said nothing to justify such 
a personal assault, if we except the fact 
that he had, with unsparing logic, mix- 
ed with a spice of sarcasm, assailed the 
positions taken by the speakers on the 
opposite side. But it was the very pow- 
er of his argument which so provoked 
his opponents and made some such stra- 
tegical movement on their part necessa- 
ry, if they would not, then and there, ac- 
knowledge their discomfiture. To give 
the reader some idea of Mr. Crittenden’s 
speech, we here append a few extracts: 

“T can not,” said Mr. Crittenden, 
“suffer such imputations against the 
character and action of the Senate to 
pass unnoticed. What is the honora- 
ble gentleman’s commission? Who au- 
thorizes him to assume here the air and 
tone of pre-eminence which so strongly 
marks his language when addressing the 
Senate? ‘Upon what meat doth this our 
Cesar feed, that he hath grown so great?’ 
Is it his petty office of Chairman of the 
Committee which warrants him in put- 
ting on these airs of authority, in assum- 
ing this predominance, and lecturing us 
as to our official duty? Let me 
tell the gentleman he does not know this 
body or the material of which it is com- 
posed,” etc. 

Such language was unbecoming the 
dignity and tone of the Senate at any 
time; but it was especially unbecoming 
on such an occasion, when so grave a 
question was under discussion. It gra- 
ted upon the ear of propriety to have a 
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Senator denounce the position of Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations as a “petty office.” There was 
nothing about the Senate at that time 
that was “petty,” unless indeed it was 
the pettiness and unmanliness of party 
malice. 

Vice - President Dallas, who occupied 
the chair during the whole of this extra- 
ordinary scene, once gave the writer of 
this article a graphic account of the affair. 
He expressed the opinion, as the result 
of his own observation of all the sur- 
roundings, that Mr. Crittenden’s course 
on that occasion grew out of a previous 
understanding between himself and cer- 
tain other Senators on that side of the 
house. It was a piece of carefully pre- 
pared tactics, designed to rescue them- 
selves and their party from a perilous 
position. It was known, beforehand, 
that Senator Allen was to speak ; and it 
was expected that his speech, from the 
known character and habits of the man, 
would expose all the weak points of his 
adversaries, and place them before the 
country at the greatest possible dis- 
advantage. There were certain other 
points, also, that had entered into this 
well-considered plot. It was well known 
that Senator Allen represented a con- 
Stituency decidedly opposed to dueling ; 
while in Kentucky and other States 
South, that mode of settling disputes be- 
tween gentlemen wascommon. It wasar- 
gued, therefore, that should Crittenden’s 
course seem to make a challenge from 
Allen necessary, such challenge, if sent, 
would ruin the Ohio Senator with his con- 
stituency ; and yet if, under strong prov- 
ocation, he should fail to demand that 
mode of redréss, his reputation would suf- 
fer from the imputation of cowardice. It 
was a craftily devised scheme. Critten- 
den was just the man for such an occa- 
sion, and he played his part with all the 
vim of his fiery Kentucky heart. The 
bearing of certain Senators, on the oc- 
casion, together with Crittenden’s own 
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deportment, justified these conclusions. 

But success in such a plot was not 
without its difficulties and hazards, where 
such a man as Allen had to be encoun- 
tered. After his first surprise at so un- 
expected an assault had subsided, he 
began to see through the whole purpose 
and plan; and then it was, while Crit- 
tenden was yet pouring forth his whole 
artillery of bitter invective, that Allen 
collected his energies for a decisive and 
crushing rejoinder. He knew that, un- 
der the circumstances, if he would pre- 
serve his political life and fortunes, his 
weapons must be words, not pistols; and 
he resolved that those words should be 
pregnant with fire and force. ‘“ Never,” 
said Mr. Dallas, ‘‘did I see a man more 
completely master of himself and of the 
situation than was Allen, when he rose 
to rejoin to this unprovoked, unexpected, 
and ungenerous assault. In a few well- 
turned sentences he laid bare the whole 
plot, held up to derision and scorn the 
jesuitical insidiousness which could re- 
sort to such means for destroying an ad- 
versary; and then, turning upon Crit- 
tenden, he soon placed that gentleman 
in such an attitude that, if a challenge 
to the field were necessary, it was plain 
to everybody in the Senate that it must 
come from the Kentuckian, not from the 
Ohio Senator. As soon as Allen sat 
down, his friends flocked around him, 
and congratulated him upon his double 
triumph: first, on his powerful speech 
on the great question at issue; secondly, 
upon his masterly rejoinder to the Ken- 
tuckian, in which he had not only foiled 
an insidious purpose, but placed that 
gentleman at a decided disadvantage. 
But if there was congratulation and ex- 
ultation on the one side, there was evi- 
dently uneasiness, if not something near- 
ly of kin to consternation, on the other. 
Crittenden’s friends gathered around 
him, wearing an anxious look, while he 
and they were earnestly discussing, in a 
subdued tone, the embarrassments of 











the situation. Allen’s friends thought 
that, in all probability, he would have 
the opportunity to accept or decline a 
challenge; and he and they were con- 
tent with the attitude which the affair 
had assumed.” 

Such was the state of things when the 
Senate adjourned over until the next 
day. The morning, however, brought 
an unexpected change. The reporters 
for the newspapers had evidently deex 
seen, as the phrase runs in these days. 
The acrimonious assault of Crittenden 
appeared at full length, while Allen was 
dismissed with a few tame sentences, 
which conveyed anything but an accu- 
rate idea of the spirit of his masterly 
rejoinder. He was treated in the same 
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scurvy manner by the correspondents of 


the great city journals. If there were 
any exceptions to this studied and pre- 
arranged injustice, they were so few and 
obscure as to be lost to sight and not 
of any avail. The body of opinion was 
made up from these discolored reports, 
rather than from the scene as it actually 
occurred in the Senate; and Mr. Allen 
has ever since suffered from this injus- 
tice. The territory on this coast, from 
the 49th degree up to 54° 40’, was lost 
to the United States; and this very 
scene in the Senate, occurring twenty- 
eight years ago, or rather the false re- 
port of that scene, exercised a sinister 
influence, as is believed, in defeating 
the American claim. 
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NO. I1].—MANAGUA TO THE SEA, 


N my return to the inn, I found 
an invitation from Doctor Rivas, 


a native of Managua, to spend the even- 
ing at his house. He was a young man, 
educated at Guatemala, which he term- 
ed the Paris of Central America, and 
his library was well supplied with books 
in the German, French, Spanish, and 
Latin languages, but of English he knew 
nothing. He manifested the warmest 
interest in Americans, and did not spare 
any efforts to please. His uncle, an old 
priest, swung in a hammock all the even- 
ing without speaking, but two sisters of 
the doctor were very social, sung, dan- 
ced, talked Spanish, smoked cigars, and 
spat fluently. 

The only means of communication be- 
tween the doctor and myself was through 
the dead language of Virgil, which he 
spoke freely, but his pronunciation made 
it difficult for me to understand him. In 
that unsatisfactory way, I gathered much 





that interested me. The statue which 
had attracted my notice, he said, was 
taken from an old ruin at the foot of 
the steep hill I had passed in the after- 
noon. This ruin he represented as being 
very large, and only partially explored. 
There were many others on an islet in 
the lake. He proposed to me to remain 
with him, and visit these places. Noth- 
ing could have given me more pleasure, 
except seeing home, than a few weeks’ 
research in this interesting region. From 
the density of the forests the country is 
almost ynexplored, and what monuments 
of the greatest importance to the history 
of this continent are now lying conceal- 
ed by the thickets on the shores of these 
beautiful lakes! How had my boyish 
imagination been fired to explore these 
hidden mysteries, when thousands of 
miles away, and I had not the most dis- 
tant hope of ever seeirg the country in 
which they were said to exist! I was 
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now in their very midst, and about to 
leave without giving a single day to 
their examination; but time and hard- 
ship had tempered my archzological fer- 
vor, and long wandering had made me 
weary of it. 

Of our late consul, Mr. Squier, the 
doctor spoke with warmth as a man 
who had the entire confidence of his 
people, and he hoped he would soon be 
returned to them. To the people of the 
North American States he looked as to 
brothers, and he hoped the time was 
not distant when Nicaragua would be- 
come one of the confederation, when 
our citizens would settle in their fertile, 
beautiful country, and their waste places 
be made to blossom like the rose. He 
believed there were many bad men 
among us, but he had great confidence 
in the lofty, generous spirit of the great 
American people. 

It was late when I returned to the 
inn ; the hammock which I had bespoken 
was occupied, and the doctor sent me 
the one I saw hanging in his house. 
This was too long for the room at the 
inn, and I suspended it in the porch 
opening on the yard. I was roused at 
an unreasonable hour by a mule pulling 
at the hammock-strings. 

We set out after breakfast, making 
our “adios” to our hosts of the evening 
before, and leaving a letter of recom- 
mendation for our landlord to those who 
were following us with the carretas. 
The doctor gave me a letter to Justo 
Lago, of the Spanish Hotel at Granada, 
and we plunged again into the forest. 
The road ascended gradually until we 
reached a: elevation of several hundred 
feet, after a sharp ride of two or three 
hours. Here the crest of the hill was 
free of trees, and an extensive view was 
furnished of a large extent of country 
lying between the two lakes, buried in 
the dark green of the primeval forest. 
Not a sight or sound of life was there in 
all that vast space. Behind us was the 
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lake of Managua. As yet not a sail 
spots its surface, and man leaves uncon- 
tested the dominion of the forest to wild 
beasts and reptiles. A few miles farther 
brought us unexpectedly to an abrupt 
termination of all vegetation, and one of 
the most interesting points in our jour- 
ney. Near the very spot where the road 
crossed was a volcanic fountain, from 
which had flowed a vast quantity of 
black lava, and its course could be tra- 
ced for miles down the hill, where it had 
destroyed everything in its track, and 
in the distance it appeared like the black 
loam of a swamp just turned up by the 
plow; but nearer to us, the scene was 
wild and rugged in the extreme. When 
the flow of lava diminished, and the sur- 
face hardened, the liquid part beneath 
continued to flow down, leaving a crust, 
which, having nothing to support it, 
tumbled in; and the whole appears like 
rock thrown up, on the spot, in all pos- 
sible angles and shapes —black, glassy, 
and fused together at all points of con- 
tact. A large tree had been lying on 
the ground in the course of the fiery 
stream, and the lava had been cast 
around it, and as the tree was consum- 
ed, a hollow cylinder remained with the 
impression of the bark perfectly distinct 
on the inner surface. It is said that 
ninety years have elapsed since the 
eruption, and the lava-flows of previous 
eruptions have formed a deep soil over- 
grown by a dense wood to the very edge 
of the recent deposit; yet these ninety 
years have not decomposed the volcanic 
mass sufficiently to give support to li- 
chens or moss, and it looks as black 
and hard as though it was the work of 
yesterday. A short distance brought 
us in view of the volcano of Massaya 
on our right, and the distant waters of 
Lake Nicaragua on our left. Descend- 
ing once more to the plain, the country 
exhibited more evidences of improve- 
ment than I had yet seen. Groves of 
plantains and fields of corn in every stage 
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of growth announced our approach to 
another town, but one not down on my 
list. I was, therefore, surprised, but my 
surprise did not equal my astonishment. 
Never had my eyes rested upon a more 
captivating scene. The town was laid 
out in squares separated by avenues, 
and subdivided by hedge-rows into 
smaller squares, in the centre of each of 
which was a neat thatched cottage, and 
around the sides were groves of plan- 
tains or bananas; orange-trees, loaded 
with fruit, and other tropical fruits were 
interspersed, and high above the rest the 
cocoa-palm raised its ponderous fruit, and 
nodded tauntingly to the thirsty travel- 
er. These inclosures are perfectly neat, 
not a dead leaf is allowed to remain on 
the ground, and the whole town resem- 
bled a carefully kept botanical garden 
more than the abode of thousands of 
human beings. It was a long mile that 
we rode through its principal street, and 
halted for the loiterers to join us. No 
one came out to sell fruit or salute us, 
as in other towns through which we had 
passed. This place is called an Indian 
town, and we had regarded the most of 
them as little else; for, though in larger 
ones there is more or less admixture of 
Spanish blood, the great mass of the 
populations is pure Indian. But here 
they had retained all their primitive cus- 
toms. A stone church, and an inclosure 
for a bull- fight to take place that week, 
are all that could remind us that the 
Spaniard had been there and planted 
his faith and language. Their domestic 
utensils are all such as were used before 
the discovery of the continent. The 
corn is ground by being rabbed between 
two stones—one flat and a little concave, 
and the other like a rolling-pin. Some 
of them were wrought with great labor, 
were highly ornamented, and very an- 
cient; having been handed down from 
generation to generation as heir-looms, 
like their little homesteads. In two 
instances, I inquired when they were 
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made, but the answer was, “Quien sa- 
be?” (Who knows ?)* 

A ride of four miles farther brought 
us to Massaya, a city said to have a 
population of 30,000. An American met 
us, to persuade us to go to his house, 
which he assured us he had fitted up 
for our special accommodation; but we 
had experienced enough with his kind, 
and we went in a body to the house of 
a native. It was about an hour before 
noon when we passed the Plaza, the sve 
gua non of Spanish American towns, and 
it presented an animating scene. Hun- 
dreds of Indian women, dressed in blue 
checked skirts, fastened about the waist, 
and with little white chemises only partly 
covering the chest, with palm-leaf hats 
on their heads, were offering their little 
stock in trade, which rarely consisted of 
more than a pound or two of chocolate, 
a small basket of corn, a grass hammock 
or two, a few quarts of cocoa, or a couple 
of calabash shells curiously wrought for 
dishes. The shops for retailing foreign 
goods are chiefly around the Plaza, and 
the contents of any one of them, con- 
sisting of the cheapest kinds of fancy 
articles, calicoes, etc., might be stowed 


* E. G. Squier, who published his travels the year 
after this journal was written, apostrophizes this town : 
**Nindiri! How shall I describe thee, beautiful Nin- 
diri, nestling beneath the fragrant evergreen roof of 
tropical trees, entwining their branches above thy 
smooth avenues, and weaving green domes over the 
simple dwellings of thy peaceful inhabitants! Thy 
musical name, given thee long ages ago, perhaps when 
Rome was young, has lost nothing of its melody; 
Neenda, water, and Diria, mountain—it still tells us 
in an ancient and almost forgotten tongue that thou 
slumberest now as of yore between the lake and the 
mountain! Among all the fairy scenes of quiet beauty 
which the eye of the traveler hath lingered upon, or 
that fancy has limned with her rosy-hued pencil, none 
can compare with thee, beautiful Nindiri, chosen 
alike of the mountain Fairies and forest Dryads, of 
the Sylphs of the lake, and the Naiads of the fountain! 
Nindiri, . . . quiet, primitive Nindiri! seat of 
the ancient caciques and their barbaric courts— 
even now, mid the din of the crowded city, and the 
crush and conflict of struggling thousands, amid grasp- 
ing avarice and importunate penury, how turns the 
memory to thee as to some sweet vision of the night, 
some dreamy Arcadia, fancy-born and half unreal.” 
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intoa common-sized cupboard. A game- 
cock tied by the leg at the door of each 
shop was the only external sign to point 
it out. Having only fifteen miles to 
go to reach Granada, the terminus of 
our land journey, we sent for our guide 
after dinner to get the horses ready, but 
guide and horses were gone. Two or 
three hours were spent searching for the 
deserter, when we found him arrayed in 
fine linen in the midst of a bevy of in- 
digenous ladies. We were so indignant 
that we were tempted to collar him; but 
he put in his usual plea, “Poco téempo— 
manana!” and what could we do? The 
ladies, too, thought it strange that we 
should be in such haste. We could not 
contend with them, and so resigned our- 
selves to the necessity of spending the 
day here. As soon as it was dark there 
arose a great uproar in the street, with 
report of fire-arms. A crowd of boys 
were coming down the street, swinging 
burning faggots around their heads, fol- 
lowed by a long procession of people 
bearing torches and firing small rockets. 
In the midst of this fiery train there was 
borne a palanquin, in which was seat- 
ed some church dignitary in his official 
robes. The procession passed on to the 
cathedral and disappeared, but the fire- 
arms continued to whiz, blaze, and snap 
outside. The conclusion of the cere- 
mony in the church was announced by 
setting off a piece of fire-works stretch- 
ed around the Plaza and exploding at the 
distance of every foot, and at the same 
instant a great number of rockets with 
variously colored lights were fired simul- 
taneously, and, starting from the same 
point, shot their fiery arcs over the sky. 
It was a very respectable religio-military 
performance. In a few minutes the 
streets were as still as before, and I 
thought if our boys of Puritan descent 
could be privileged with fire- works to 
enliven the austerity of their religious 
ceremonies, it could not fail to strength- 
en their attachment to them, and make 
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them as zealous defenders of their faith 
as these Indian boys are. 

The room I occupied that night was a 
small one, having a double gate opening 
into the street, large enough for loaded 
teams toenter. I was alone. The room 
adjoining communicated with it only by 
a large open space over a partition wall. 
The landlady’s daughter was lying there 
sick, and her dying moans kept me 
awake for a long time; and when at 
length I had fallen asleep, I was roused 
by the creaking of the ponderous doors, 
and a man entered bearing a large lan- 
tern on a pole, followed by a priest with 
shaven and uncovered head, muttering 
rapidly in an under-tone. They passed 
along and disappeared through a door 
opposite the one they entered; soon 
after, the same monotone was heard in 
the apartment of the sick girl, and it 
lulled me again to sleep. When I woke 
the next morning, the moans of the suf- 
ferer were hushed, but the wild wailings 
of the bereaved widow that had taken 
its place told the sad result. It was a 
sound that I had not heard for years. I 
felt that I was getting home. 

I bought a scarlet macaw or “/afa ;” 
very gentle it would be, the kind woman 
told me, when it got acquainted with me. 
I procured a long pole; tied a cross- 
piece near the upper end, and secured 
my gaudy bird to it until such time as 
we should get acquainted; then, having 
procured a new guide, we set out for 
Granada. My attention was absorbed, 
during the morning’s ride, by the un- 
reasonable efforts of my prize to escape 
from the eminent position I had assigned 
it in the cavalcade, and “get acquainted 
with me.” It bit off the leather strap 
from its leg, and was coming down; I 
would not throw it away, for it had cost 
me $2.50; it would soon cost me more, 
for its terrible bill nothing could resist, 
and its squawk of defiance raised its kin- 
dred, who flew from all quarters. Just 
as he came in dangerous proximity to 
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my hands, a brilliant idea struck me. I 
passed the other end of the pole to a 
comrade and let go, when the bird to his 
astonishment found himself suddenly as 
high in the air as ever. This maneuvre 
was repeated from time to time until we 
came to a cabin, where we stopped, and 
throwing a jacket over his head, we again 
secured him to his perch with a hemp 
cord, when he employed his time in al- 
ternately biting and screaming for the 
rest of the journey. 

Granada is said to be the oldest town 
in Central America; it is near the head 
of Lake Nicaragua, and about a mile 
from its shore. It has a European busi- 
ness aspect, and is therefore less inter- 
esting to me. There were no means at 
hand to descend the lake, but we found 
an enterprising countryman building a 
flat-bottom boat of boards, on the model 
often seen on our northern rivers, and 
we engaged it to take us down when it 
should be finished. 

On every house was a bill, printed in 
large capitals: “ VivA SANTA MARIA, 
VIRGEN DE GUADALUPE.” On inquir- 
ing the meaning of it, we were told that 
it was the anniversary of the appear- 
ance of the patron saint of Granada, 
where she arrived in a dry-goods box, 
after a rapid passage across the lake — 
so rapid that the fishermen could not 
overtake her in their boats. I received 
this tale at first with some grains of com- 
mon salt, but upon further knowledge of 
the habits of the boatmen on the lake, I 
believe it. Fire-works in the evening, 
as at Massaya, and a comfortable night 
at the Spanish Hotel. 

The next day the carrefas arrived, and 
our party were once more together. 
When gathered at the well-set table, we 
were very merry. Captain Titcomb sat 
next to me, and was helping himself very 
liberally to a leg of what he denominated 
lamb. A suspicion flashed across my 
mind that it was not meat that was per- 
mitted to be eaten by the Levitical law, 
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or my little knowledge of comparative 
anatomy was at fault. Calling the host, 
I pointed to the dish, and asked him 
what it was. He innocently replied, 
** Mono” (monkey). The captain look- 
ed contemplatively at the remains, then 
rose, with his face as pale as a boy’s 
after his first essay at tobacco, and call- 
ing for a small coffin, retired. I thought 
anyone that could eat garlic ought to 
eat monkey without a murmur. 

When the boat was nearly ready, we 
collected our baggage on the shore to 
embark at the earliest possible moment. 
Some large dungos and a small schooner 
arrived, and two of our company left us 
to take passage in the latter. Both died 
soon after from fever. Our boat was 
launched and the baggage put on board, 
but for some cause the owner did not 
appear until the day was too far spent 
to make a start. We slept on the shore, 
and awoke at daylight to find the boat 
was filled with water and our baggage 
soaked. Captain Titcomb’s charts, chro- 
nometers, etc., are ruined. The ques- 
tion now arose, if this boat could not 
live on the water without a single man 
in it, what were we to expect of a trip 
on the lake of a hundred miles. We had 
another boat built of twice the size of 
the first, and this required the delay of 
another week. In the meantime, dumgo 
after dungo arrived and departed, car- 
rying fifty or sixty persons, each until 
500 had gone, and we were left almost 
alone. It was a novel sight to see the 
embarkation of these returning advent- 
urers, with the monkeys, parrots, ma- 
caws, blankets, and bags containing six 
days’ provisions, etc. The scene upon 
that shore was one not easily forgotten. 
We whiled away the time wandering 
along the shores and about the suburbs 
of the town. The natives are every- 
where very kind, and saluted us as we 
passed with such English as they had 
acquired from their more civilized guests, 
and even the little ones would say, smil- 
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ing with genuine good feeling, “Good- 
by—gotoh—ll!” A lad of twelve or 
fourteen years asked me for a cigar, 
which I gave him, and offered him the 
lighted one I was smoking to light his 
with, when he innocently put the whole 
one in his pocket and the other one in his 
mouth, and walked off with a “muchas 
gracias,” entirely unconscious of having 
practiced a good joke. I walked a mile 
to find another light. The trade- wind 
blows from across the lake, and Granada 
is therefore a healthy place. Miasm will 
not cross any considerable surface of 
water, and we slept in hammocks stretch- 
ed between trees on the shore of the 
lake with perfect impunity. The water 
of the lake is coolest at the surface, and 
is swarming with fish. Its beach is made 
up of magnetic iron-sand and pumice- 
stone. 

Our second boat was at length finish- 
ed, and we stowed our effects on board, 
with stores, and were ready to leave at 
short notice, on the arrival of the morn- 
ing breeze. At length the auspicious 
breeze came, but the pilot did not, and 
when he arrived the native that we had 
shipped for a crew had deserted. Noon 
had passed and the breeze had roughen- 
ed the surface of the lake so that the 
waves all wore white caps, when our 
crew came with his arms full of strips of 
jerked beef and fat pork, and threw them 
into our laps. We pulled off from the 
shore and attempted to hoist a sail, when 
we found there was no cleet to which to 
fasten the sheet. The waves increas- 
ing, broke over the boat at both ends, 
wetting our provisions; my macaw “made 
the acquaintance” of one of the men, and 
nearly bit his finger off. I lost confi- 
dence in our sea-captain’s nautical judg- 
ment; thought of something I had heard 
long ago, that sea-captains are generally 
drowned in small boats; and, in short, 
we were all on the verge of mutiny, and 
clamorous to put back. The boat’s head 
was then turned toward the beach, and 
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none too soon, for before we had got 
within one hundred feet of the shore, 
the boat filled and we went down. Fort- 
unately we were on soundings, and reach- 
ed the beach without loss of life. We 
now procured tickets for the next trip of 
the schooner to sail three days hence. 
On the same day, the dungos returned 
for a fresh supply of provisions, not hav- 
ing been able to get five miles away 
for want of a free wind (some of them 
had been passing a week among the lit- 
tle islands under the lee of a point of 
land in sight of us), and the town was 
overrun with disappointed men. 

On the twelfth day of our arrival at 
Granada, we stowed ourselves away on 
board the schooner, and started for the 
last time. We crossed the shadow of 
Momotombo, with the rocky pinnacles 
of its awful crater in full relief on the 
sunset sky, and Ometepet rose before us 
from the middle of the lake as symmet- 
rical as a slightly truncated cone, about 
whose base the splendor of ancient civ- 
ilization nestled long ages ago, secure in 
her watery defenses from barbaric inva- 
sion, and whose summit caught the last 
rays of the setting sun long after the 
purple shadows had settled over the 
landscape. The vessel was schooner- 
rigged, nine feet beam and thirty-four 
feet keel. It was stipulated that .not 
more than thirty passengers should be 
put on board, but before the anchor was 
up, her little deck was covered with fif- 
ty. It was vain to remonstrate; we had 
paid our passage, $25, and we had no 
alternative but to submit, or stay where 
we were. The little cabin was filled 
with our traps, and we all seated our- 
selves in two tiers—one around the 
cabin roof, which was raised about two 
feet from the main-deck, and left a gang- 
way eighteen inches wide, all the way 
around, without waist-boards. This was 
occupied by the second tier, all so close- 
ly packed that there was not room for 
change of position, and those who occu- 
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pied the lee side could not avoid drag- 
ging their feet in the water. The night 
passed with but little sleep, but a great 
dea! of discomfort; once a squall, with 
a brisk shower, struck us, parted the 
sheets, and, during the confusion, a cage- 
ful of parrots went overboard. We were 
all locked together, so that no one could 
fall overboard while the one next him 
was awake. When morning broke, we 
counted noses, and found we were all 
there. We had laid in stores of ground 
parched corn, which, mixed with water 
and sweetened with brown sugar, is the 
pinole of the natives, and is their prin- 
cipal food when on journeys. The day 
wore by and another night came on, 
damp and chilly, and the tendency to 
sleep was quite overpowering; but the 
lake abounds with alligators and sharks, 
the dread of which kept us from falling 
overboard. After thirty-six hours in this 
position, we reached San Carlos, at the 
outlet of the lake. It was yet dark when 
we landed in the mud. A few reed huts 
were all that we could see to suggest a 
town. I found my way into one where 
a light shone through the interstices, 
but some one had anticipated me and 
had appropriated the only hammock in 
the cabin; so, having drank a dish of 
chocolate, I laid down on the earthen 
floor with several billets of wood for a 
pillow, but while I was contending with 
mosquitoes, day broke. In the short 
distance of ninety miles which we had 
come from Granada, the climate had un- 
dergone a great change. But little air 
was stirring, and that was humid; in 
fact, it rains so frequently that the 
ground is kept miry and vegetation is 
more rank than in the country at the 
upper end of the lake. 

It had been stipulated with the owner 
of the yacht that canoes should be in 
readiness, on our arrival at San Carlos, 
to take us down the river; but none were 
here, and we determined that the yacht 
should go down the river, though it nev- 
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erreturned. We told the captain that if 
there were no canoes here by noon, the 
schooner must fulfill the contract, and 
take us to San Juan, and we held her in 
custody. In the meantime, I took the 
opportunity to visit the ruins of the old 
Spanish fort, San Juan. I had heard it 
represented as being the most extensive 
work of the kind in the country. It was 
captured by General Dalling, in 1779, 
in whose expedition Lord Nelson, then 
post-captain, won distinction. It was 
held by the English until the pestilential 
atmosphere of the place had nearly ex- 
terminated their forces. I searched all 
over the point of land that seemed to 
command the passage of the river, but 
could find nothing to correspond to the 
works I was in search of. Some mod- 
ern buildings built for barracks, a few 
heavy guns and pyramids of shot lying 
about, and one thirty-two-pounder brass 
gun mounted—one of those mementoes 
of the glory of Old Spain, but spiked, 
no doubt to prevent its being turned 
upon its defenders —were all the evi- 
dences I could find of fortification of any 
era. Returning to the landing, I took 
a broader view of the landscape, and 
determined that a heavily wooded hill— 
the highest on the peninsula— was the 
one that ought to be fortified. And, as 
a final effort, I resolved to attempt to 
reach its summit. After laboring up 
through the most intricate labyrinth of 
trees and vines, with the aid of a long 
machete, 1 came to a rampart, and fol- 
lowed it for a long distance. On every 
side were substantial walls of masonry 
and heavy guns, around which large 
trees and creeping things had grown 
until the whole was bound together for 
eternity. The air was so close and 
gloomy from the dense shade, and so 
loaded with mosquitoes, that respiration 
was difficult. Every bush was armed 
with thorns that tore my best clothes, 
and every thorn had a venomous ant in- 
habiting it that issued forth at the slight- 
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est disturbance and inflicted a cruel 
sting. Finally, to cap the climax of my 
discomforts, a swarm of hornets issued 
from the mouth of a big gun that I was 
exploring, and I sounded the recall. 
Returning to the landing, I found that 
one canoe had arrived from below, and 
a grand powwow was going on as to 
who of the fifty should take precedence 
in going on board. It was finally con- 
ceded that they should follow the order 
of their names on the way-bill, the du2- 
go was filled with twenty-three and the 
crew of five Indians, and we cast off 
just before sundown. The men at the 
oars seemed little disposed to exert them- 
selves, and we glided along not much 
faster than the current. The river is 
wider and deeper than I expected, and 
its banks are low, as is all the land at 
the east end of the lake, like an irre- 
claimable jungle. 

As night shut in the view, we heard 
cries of wild beasts, which the natives 
with us would imitate, and say, “ A7ucho 
malo.” Our dungo was so crank that 
the most of us were compelled to sit 
down on the floor, and the least change 
of position on the part of anyone would 
cause it to careen so far that the oars on 
that side could not be raised out of the 
water. Overpowered by the want of 
sleep, we settled away, one by one, into 
every imaginable attitude simulating re- 
pose, but which was little more than a 
state of semi-insensibility, in which we 
were aware of floating down the stream, 
and, from our painful contortions of body, 
were kept conscious of our personal iden- 
tity. The rain poured down upon us 
without producing any other effect than 
when it falls upon the cottager’s roof; 
the men seemed to sleep the better for 
it. When daylight dawned, we found 
that we had floated eighteen miles from 
San Carlos. The forest was heavier 
than that seen the day before, and rose 
in a dead wall from the water’s edge; 
the current was more rapid. 
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We stopped at a place where the un- 
dergrowth had been cleared away to en- 
able boats to land, for the sake of stretch- 
ing our limbs and preparing chocolate, 
but everything was so wet that we found 
it impossible to build a fire. The ground 
was miry, and everything around us so 
gloomy and repulsive, that we were glad 
to get back into our boat, and take a 
cold breakfast and wash it down with 
pinole. Soon after starting, we heard 
the roar of water. The Indians endeav- 
ored to impress upon us the danger of 
the rapids before us, but we thought 
what they did not fear was not worth 
fearing. As our chief dependence upon 
getting out of our misery was the cur- 
rent, we rather greeted the rapids with 
pleasure. We went down them without 
apprehension. Here was the first ele- 
vated ground we had seen since we left 
San Carlos, and upon it stands the new 
fort, St. John’s, taken a few years since 
from the Nicaraguans by the English; 
beneath it, close to the water, is a small 
house, the only human habitation on the 
river between the lake and the sea. 
Here, too, was moored a small Ameri- 
can steamer, waiting for appliances to 
ascend the rapids. 

The current during the most of the 
day was swift, and we went along at a 
fine rate, between two walls of unbro- 
ken green, with now and then some 
showy flowers beyond our reach, and 
now and then a glimpse of a monkey in 
the tree-tops ; and macaws, both scarlet 
and green, would startle us with their 
horrid squawk, worse than a fish- horn 
at a wedding. Alligators, like half-rot- 
ten logs, lay in the mud on the shore, 
and tumbled into the water with a sud- 
den splash as we approached. Nota 
breath of air could reach us to mitigate 
the fierce displeasure of the sun, but an 
occasional drenching with rain kept us 
tranquil. Night again shut around us; 
the fourth night on the water, and such 
anight! The rains were more constant, 
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and they came in torrents, while the roar 
of the wind was as though all the de- 
mons of the forest were abroad. Our 
constrained position became positive 
torture, and, to make matters worse, a 
quarrel broke out between the master 
and his crew. At length, they refused 
to pull another stroke; persuasion and 
threats were alike fruitless, and we were 
drifting toward the shore and under the 
low, overhanging trees, broadside to the 
current. If we should be caught by one 
of the limbs, capsizing would be inevi- 
table. For myself, individually, I had 
settled into such a position on the floor 
of the canoe that my face was sheltered 
from the rain by the seat of one of the 
rowers, and, though I heard all that was 
passing, I was too much overpowered by 
want of sleep to make an effort at self- 
preservation, and if we had been actual- 
ly overboard, I would have insisted on 
a little nap before I could have consent- 
ed to be taken ashore. At length, two 
of the men resumed their oars; and, as 
the day began to dawn, we heard a dis- 
tant roar like the tramp of another storm 
in the forest. The rain did not come; 
but, the sound continuing, we concluded 
that it was the surf on the sea-shore. 
The river San Juan, near its mouth, 
makes an acute angle with the shore- 
line; so that we were nearer to the beach 
than to the mouth of the river. 

This morning the character of the 
scenery was much changed; the shores 
were low, swampy, and covered with 
sickly-looking palm-trees. We passed 
several boats on the river, and a party 
of European immigrants, bound up a 
branch of the river leading into the state 
of Costa Rica. About six o’clock, we 
reached San Juan—or Greytown, as the 
English call it—and a more disgusting 
place I never saw. It is on a low ridge 
that separates the river from an impen- 
etrable swamp, swarming with reptiles 
and repulsive roots, and darnels, rank 
and rotting. 
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* And, hour by hour, when the air is still, 

The vapors arise that have power to kill.” 
A few frame houses, and a flag-staff from 
which floated the British flag, constitu- 
ted the town. On landing, we were wait- 
ed upon by a dozen of her majesty’s 
colored troops, called policemen, who 
requested us, on behalf of the people of 
the town, to deliver up to their keeping 
any fire-arms we might have about us, 
until such time as we should leave the 
place. Some of the men complied; oth- 
ers refused, and expressed a determina- 
tion to give them up only with their lives. 
The officer in command was a White 
man, and he told us that no compulsion 
would be resorted to. 

There were but two small vessels in 
port when we arrived. One was an 
American brig, loading with logwood 
and deer-skins. The British mail 
steamer had not arrived, and the war 
steamer stationed here had gone down 
to Chagres with several hundred pas- 
sengers who had accumulated here with- 
out shelter, and many of them sick with 
fever. It is well known that miasma is 
most active at night, and the danger is 
much less on the water than on the 
land. We were, therefore, impatient to 
get off from the shore, and, an Ameri- 
can brig arriving in the course of the 
day, we lost no time in securing pas- 
sage to New Orleans—for we cared little 
what port we were landed at, provided 
it was in our native country —and went 
at once on board. It was named the 
Mechanic, of Bath, Me., Captain Law- 
rence. The cabin was small and badly 
furnished, but it gave us a home, and we 
turned in and slept long and violently. 
The next day, the schooner J/ar‘a, four- 
teen days from New York, arrived, and 
home, with all its comforts, of the small- 
est of which we had been deprived so 
long, seemed almost at hand. 

About this time, Captain Hutchinson, 
of the brig Union, arrived, having been 
picked up in an open boat, with his mate 
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and two seamen. His brig had been 
wrecked about three weeks before on 
Serrana Keys, while on his way from 
Chagres to New Orleans, with forty- 
five passengers—returning Californians. 
His passengers were all safely landed, 
and his brig had worked over the reef 
into still water; the stores were landed, 
and the company were as comfortable 
as they could be on a little bird-island, 
without any prospect of speedy relief. 
After eleven days, the captain took the 
long- boat with a crew, and endeavored 
to reach an island eighty miles to lee- 
ward; but, owing to the same defect in 
his chart which had caused his wreck, 
he missed it, and, after great suffering 
and peril, he was picked up on the Mos- 
quito Coast by a small coaster and 
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brought to San Juan. He made an en- 
gagement with the captain of the J7/e- 
chanic to go to Serrana and take off his 
men. We had already eighty men on 
board, and, as this arrangement had 
been made without consulting the pas- 
sengers, and as this enterprise appear- 
ed to be attended with great danger and 
delay, we complained of it as a violation 
of his agreement with us. As we de- 
sired to put no obstacle in the way of 
relieving the wrecked men, we proposed 
to take some other conveyance home, if 
he would refund our passage- money ; 
but this he would not do, and, by dint 
of misrepresentations and persuasions, 
we were induced to continue on board, 
and the next day — Christmas —we set 
sail. 





A SIMPLE LIFE. 


* Then was I rapt away by the impulse, one 
Immeasurable everlasting wave of a need 
To abolish that detested life.” 

Rosert Browninc— Zhe Ring and the Book. 


HE simplicity of ancient life seems 

wholly to have passed away from 
our highly refined earth. Where our 
grandfathers had cne want, we have 
seven; where our grandmothers had 
one, their granddaughters have seventy 
and seven. Honestly or dishonestly, we 
contrive altogether to outshine these pre- 
decessors of ours, at least in veneer. A 
Mary once reigned in England, who is 
reported to have said, “Open my heart 
when I am dead, and you will find ‘Ca- 
lais’ written there;” ‘and, were it in- 
deed possible that the keenest hanker- 
ing and seeking after anything could 
produce such an effect, it is certain that 
the dissection of most hearts now beat- 
ing round us would show a yellow plague- 
spot, bearing too legibly the image and 


superscription of Czesar-Mammon, with 
three deformed feet striking, as ina Manx 
penny, at the heavens above, and the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the 
same, to find any foot-hold for the ease, 
luxury, and,display, that are the unholy 
trinity of the last world-cult. From this 
—according to some ingenious civiliza- 
tion philosophers—very natural, praise- 
worthy, and much-promising state of the 
cardiac tissue of the age, there result, 
however, several things, not, at least for 
the time being, of a hopeful or pleasing 
nature. Klopemania clings like an or- 
dure odor to the whole body politic. 
How long could Doctor Johnson study 
the public men of this day and continue 
to believe that “men are seldom more 
innocently employed than when they are 
making money?” How many public 
men of this day, considered as wives of 
Cesar, might hope to escape divorce? 
There is much smoke about all this, no 
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doubt; but there is no smoke without 
fire, and the increasing demand for lux- 
ury and display in private life is what 
lights this fire, and feeds it, and makes 
it grow by what it feeds on. The gen- 
eral addle-patedness, the imperfect evo- 
lution, and the imperfect elimination of 
the barbaric element of delight in glitter 
that are found with women, as a class, 
exert an enormous power, in the evil di- 
rection, on men with ductile noses —in 
an evil direction, the women themselves 
considered; for marriage becomes a 
white elephant, a princely luxury, and, 
to a fearful extent, there is being substi- 
tuted for it concubinage, in forms more 
or less repulsive and promiscuous. 

There are many persons, of both sex- 
es, who, though in their hearts they 
would prefer a simple and quiet life, are 
yet drawn into embarrassing or ruinous 
expenses in an opposite direction, mere- 
ly to lick the spittle of the apotheosized 
Grundy, to “keep up appearances.” How 
ridiculous soever such pretensions may 
be in the abstract, they lead in the hard 
concrete of things to the most woeful 
and pitiable results; real home comfort, 
self-education, and the education and 
future of children—ay, the life of unborn 
children—are the sacrifices that stain 
this altar. Surely, after all, it is in some 
sort miraculous that men and women, 
having lost the tail, and walking —the 
men, at least—in a tolerably upright 
posture, should still play the ape before 
high heaven in such a fatal fantastic way, 
gibbering among themselves in a mu- 
tually incredible cant, and looking in- 
to each other’s eyes for support and 
prompting through the weary seven-act 
farce of it. 

How little one really needs for the 
support of a decent and sufficient way of 
life—of a life full of the sterlingest hon- 
or, comfort, and even poetry —can not 
be ascertained by any reference to the 
hand- books of “society.” Such a life 
can be rendered possible for most of us 
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only by an enormous development of 
two complementary and now little un- 
derstood emotions: scorn and rever- 
ence. Infinite scorn of stealing and ly- 
ing—above all of being the living and 
walking advertisement of a lie, as in 
the keeping up appearances of a wealth 
which-does not exist—and infinite rever- 
ence for heroism, and genius, and beau- 
ty, the contour of the breeches’ - pocket 
aside. “Ah, Lord God, doth he not 
now speak parables, sentimentalism, 
Utopianism, humbug?” Yes, I know ; 
I know that this is not in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. I know that 
for a vulgar would-be rich there is no 
more hope of his not following the lead 
of the vulgar actually rich than there 
was of any one swine out of the Gada- 
rene herd not following his brethren 
down that “steep place into the sea,” 
violently, the spirit of the age having 
entered into Azm. Our Father, which 
art in heaven, Thy will be done on 
earth! 

Those, however, who will use their 
eyes for something better than to follow 
every motion of their money-elevated 
neighbors, imitating them like wooden 
semaphores, may read of a nobler thing 
todo. How fairy beautifully has Dick- 
ens almost sung the possibilities of a 
simple, unostentatious life (whatever his 
own life may have been); with what pit- 
iless contempt has Thackeray pricked 
here and there and everywhere into the 
bubbles of genteel pretense? Most of 
all, however, it is to Thomas Carlyle 
and to John Ruskin, each in his several 
province, that the hopeful or indignant 
of the thinking unutilitarian classes—in 
England, at least—now turn. And if I 
wander a little from the direct subject 
to speak of these two, I must be borne 
with. Since the days of the greatest 
Hebrew prophet, Isaiah, there has been 
heard no such voice of warning among 
men as that of Carlyle, thundering his 
denunciations from a mountain that is 
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altogether in a smoke. The eyes of 
weak-eyed persons smart and blink; 
they see in him nothing but smoke. 
Men disliking and distrusting his doc- 
trines, but possessed of insight, can see 
the lightning, too—can see it blasting 
and rending in the strangest, unaccount- 
ablest manner among the very founda- 
tions of their formulas and fixed ideas, 
and that every beast that approaches 
him is suddenly stoned or shot through 
with a dart. He is the great apostle of 
fate and hard reality, the absolutely fe- 
rocious foe of sham, luxury, and lily-fed 
optimism. How shockingly this fero- 
city has harrowed up the delicate, sec- 
ond-empire nerves of M. Taine, some of 
us may have noticed; wounded, also, is 
the modern-logic sense of Mr. Greg; 
and, for Mr. Buchanon, he seems al- 
ways to exchange his singing robes for 
a fish - wife’s bib before speaking of his 
too-great fellow-countryman. 

Carlyle’s sayings are hard sayings — 
hard and bitter to be believed of those 
that fall under the condemnation of them. 
That out of a lie and a sham any good 
can come, except in their death; that 
grapes and figs may be expected from 
thorns and thistles; that, the wind be- 
ing sown, the harvest will not be whirl- 
wind, are to him things wholly foolish 
and incredible. 

And sweet John Ruskin, bitterest mor- 
sel, perhaps, of all under the tongue of 
epicureans and d@/e¢tan¢i—inasmuch as 
he has more intimately and detailedly 
attacked their foibles—what can be said 
of him, save that his is a soul of the 
golden age, born out of due time into a 
world of brass ?—thrown, perfectly loving 
noble beauty and peace, into an age of 
mean distortion and thieves’ brawls? 
Yet he has bravely attacked the hid- 
eousness, the miseries, and the futilities 
by which he is surrounded. In his own 
special and central kingdom of art, his 
teachings have firmly established the 
school of natural art of the period, or 
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pre- Raphaelitism, as it is called, and 
withered in the best of the rising gen- 
eration of painters and architects that 
spirit of prurient luxe and ridiculous 
ambition which is so sure to prostitute 
itself to the spirit of the age. Ruskin, 
being a man of fortune, has reduced his 
own style of living to the simplest basis 
upon which his culture can stand, and 
devoted large sums to the purchase of 
land and the establishment of modest, 
beautiful homes, if, perchance, he can 
raise there happy and well-bred men, 
women, and children, instead of pheas- 
ants and partridges. This is his park; 
this is the kind of game he preserves 
among what Carlyle calls a “shot- belt 
aristocracy.” And he has his reward; 
Doctor Hall, the American-English phi- 
lologist, calls him an “inspired idiot ””— 
though, indeed, Mr. Grant White and 
Doctor Hall are not quite at one on this 
and some other points. 

To return: is there no hope of the 
better read young men and higher cult- 
ured young women of America lifting up 
here, too, a banner against the half-bar- 
baric mammonite enemy that comes in 
like a flood ?—no hope of a class that 
shall be proud to live sams the beads, 
and bangles, and feathers that are worthy 
only of half-breeds and mulattoes, or of 
the demi- monde that threatens soon to 
become the #onde ?—no hope of a class 
that shall live as Jean Paul Richter (alas ! 
that he should be “der Einzige /”) lived 
at Baireuth ?—ay, that shall, if necessary, 
live as the poor painter - poet Blake liv- 
ed in London, in cottages and garrets, 
where love did not fly out at the window 
as care came in at the door—where “love, 
with” even only “water and a crust,” 
was not the “cinders, ashes, dust,” of 
Keats’ imagining? Will the day soon 
come, when, as Emerson proposes, great 
public libraries, galleries, and parks shall 
make even poverty bearable for educated 
persons, and when simple, private, and 
beautiful homes, such as those advoca- 
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ted by Ruskin, shall make a beautiful 
home-life not an unattainable luxury for 
any good citizen?—when “to keep a 
gig,” as Carlyle would say, shall not be 
necessary to being thought a respect- 
able person? 

Who knows! This, however, they do 
say, that sit nearest the candlestick and 
see most clearly over against it upon the 
wall the old ominous finger, that the 
present life-lie can not long live; that 
public and general ostentation and waste 
are the rapids of a Niagara of destruc- 
tion from which few people yet known 
to history have emerged alive; that hope, 
if any there be, lies only in swift indi- 
vidual and general effort and retrench- 
ment; that all methods of escape by 
“laissez aller, laissez faire,” and general 
political economy of devil-take-the-hind- 
most, are surprisingly liable to result in 
the devil’s taking hindmost and fore- 
most. 

And here lies the pity of it. For if 
we could only make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the great Prince of the 
pit, by which he should be satisfied 
with engulfing only the guilty, outsiders 
would have small stomachs to interfere. 
But, alas! no such arrangement can be 
made, so stubborn a fact is the solidarity 
of mankind. Not alone their own sub- 
stance, but the substance of all the 
world, do the prodigals of the earth 
spend in their riotous living. Every 
yard of silk that is trailed into shreds 
through the mud of the streets, at the 
heels of harlot or “honest” woman, has 
cost hours of weary human work that 
passes into nothingness thus. That 
work was potentially convertible into 
needful comforts of food, raiment, and 
habitation ; it is actually converted into 
what we have seen. It is said that the 
lady has the indefeasible right to pay 
the workman so to waste his time to the 
world’s general loss; so says political 
economy. What a hard science to un- 
derstand this is, and what a wonderful 
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change the adjective “political” must 
make in the every-day meaning of the 
word “economy!” The life of the less 
rich classes in America is not yet so 
bitter as in Europe; but, in Europe at 
any rate, it is sometimes hard for these 
poorer classes to see this “right,” while 
so many of their hardest and honestest 
workers hardly know what a sheltered 
head or a full stomach is. There have 
even, strange as it may appear, been 
times when they proclaimed it an un- 
right to the sound of the devil’s trum- 
pet, and proceeded to right it, after their 
own blind, dangerous fashion. It seems 
that all wrongs must be righted some- 
how, if not in a wise then in an unwise 
fashion; that up to a certain date one 
has choice of the fashion, after that, not. 
It may not be amiss even here in Amer- 
ica to consider this, and to observe tend- 
encies. “Rights,” of the species men- 
tioned above, it does not seem wise to 
push to an extreme. Of those who 
would do so, who do it, it may be well 
to inquire in the words of Hugo—words, 
on the whole, I think it better to leave 
untranslated : 
“* N’ont-ils pas vu dans leur folie 
Qu’on les suit des yeux en révant, 
Qu’un foudre lointain nous éclaire, 


Et que le lion populaire 
Regarde ses ongles souvent ?” 


Why, after all, need we blindfold, 
cheat, and oppress each other, when we 
need so little, we men and women, to be 
as happy as we can? Give four stout 
walls round and a broad roof over, with 
flowers, and birds, and the sweet breath 
of heaven, and the beauty of Circassia 
and the genius of Greece can grow on 
plain food, ministered to by a few use- 
ful, graceful implements of housewifely 
pride—can bloom from such simple set- 
tings of raiment and ornament. Give 
books and music, a delight in feats of 
noble mental and bodily address, a 
simple, unpretentious hospitality, pride 
without vanity, generosity without pro- 
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fusion, work and frugality without toil after, we shall surely have had ours 
and hardness, much reverence and much _ here; while if there be another, we shall 
love, and if there be no heaven here- have two. 





HOPE. 


Fairer than any flower 
Of summer’s hour, 
Sweeter than any love — 
Ay, sweet in truth! — 
Of her what shall be said? 
Hope, that is dead! 
Fair Hope, that garlended, 
Fair Hope that led and fed 
The dreams of youth. 


What song is sweet enough 
To sing of her? 

What murmur of the dove, 

What cooing note thereof, 

To breathe the memories 
That cling of her? 

Hope, brave and strong! 

Hope, sweeter than all song, 

What song is sweet enough 
To sing of her! 


How weary are the ways 
Unto our feet! 

O, lagging length of days 
That once were fleet! 

O, barren of all grace, 

Life, that she made so sweet! 


Hidden from moon and star, 

She that was fairer far 
To look upon! 

Not where the roses are, 

But where slow waters sweep 
To the great deep; 

Where only shadows wan, 

And rain may fall thereon, 
But never the warm sun. 
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MORE ABOUT ORANGE CULTURE. 


HE cultivation of the orange in 

California has deservedly attracted 
much attention, not only as a source of 
profit, but as an adjunct to the beauty of 
the garden, the farm, and the vineyard. 
There is nothing that excites the interest 
of the refined and cultivated woman — 
maiden, or housewife —like the orange 
grove: ever green; always in fruit or 
in blossom; symmetrical in shape, and 
commanding in size and appearance; 
filling the air with delicious perfume; 
feasting the eye with its beautiful con- 
trast of deep green leaf, snow- white 
blossom, and beautiful golden fruit. 

Lest our people should be deterred from 
extending the cultivation of the orange 
by the many estimates made of the cost 
attending the planting and care of an 
acre, I have been induced to give my 
views on this interesting question, but 
not because I am dissatisfied with what 
has been said by others. On the con- 
trary, I am pleased that Mr. Evans has 
entered into details on the subject, and 
through his article in the OVERLAND ma- 
ny an intelligent mind will be induced 
to investigate this interest. But facts 
of history in relation to the orange or- 
chards of this State, should not be over- 
looked; and as Mr. Evans has been 
misinformed on some points, it will be 
only just to correct his errors. 

There never existed an idea that the 
orange would not grow beyond the spots 
selected by the Franciscan fathers ; but 
in those days, though there was plenty 
of energy and intelligence among the 
Spanish pioneers, it was a difficult un- 
dertaking for the ranchero to build a 
fence to protect his orchard from the 
multitude of wild stock that surrounded 
him, even to the door of his Aues/o home. 


The fathers had thousands of neophytes 
at their command, and to conceive an 
undertaking was simply to have it done, 
and quickly. As an evidence of this, I 
will state that it was suggested on one 
occasion to Padre Tomas, of the San 
Gabriel Mission, that the vine would do 
well at that point, and his answer was, 
‘*T will try this spring an experiment of 
forty thousand vines /”»—and forthwith 
it was accomplished. This same father 
used to raise all his own wheat, and load 
at San Pedro three Russian ships per 
year with this grain; receiving in return 
those commodities necessary for the life 
and industry of the 3,000 Indians under 
his charge. 

The orchard of orange-trees of San 
Gabriel was scarcely in bearing when 
Don Luis Vignes planted his orchard 
in Los Angeles. Next followed that of 
William Wolfskill— not Alfonzo—and 
next that of Don Manuel Requena. 
These little orchards were inclosed by 
an adobe wall, as were those of the Mis- 
sions of San Gabriel and San Fernando. 
Many of the old families followed these 
examples by planting a few trees in their 
respective court-yards. I can safely say, 
there was not a tree planted with a view 
to profit, and not an orange sold until 
long after the advent of the Americans. 
The fruit was cultivated for home use, 
and for the use of friends less fortunate- 
ly situated. 

In the year 1853, Matthew Keller and 
Doctor Halsey obtained seeds from Cen- 
tral America and Hawaii, and planted 
nurseries. Doctor Halsey’s nursery was 
the most extensive. While his planta- 
tion was very young, the doctor was 
crossed in some love matters, studied 
Andrew Jackson Davis more thoroughly 
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than he did Downing, and went off on a 
spiritual mission East, leaving his nurs- 
ery in care of Judge I. S. K. Ogier. 
The latter sold the nursery for a song 
to William Wolfskill, whose place was 
adjoining, and the orchard now the 
property of Miss Francisca Wolfskill 
is the result. It is a very pretty prop- 
erty—perhaps the largest bearing orange 
orchard in the United States. At least, 
I have not seen any as large in Florida, 
Louisiana, orin Cuba. It is a pleasure 
to look at, is a source of great profit, and 
could not be in better hands. 

The orchard of Mr. Wilson was once 
a portion of the Mission of San Gabriel. 
In the unconstitutional sale of the mis- 
sions, this portion fell to Hugo Reed. 
Mr. Wilson bought in 1852, of Reed’s 
widow. There were then on the place 
several fruitful trees, which are still in 
vigorous bearing, and will be for several 
generations. Mr. Wilson has industri- 
ously and intelligently added to them; 
not at any great cost, for he raised his 
trees in his own nursery, and continues 
to raise them, so that he -has them al- 
ways on hand without expense. 

Now, here is the idea that I want to 
convey: every family can raise their own 
orange-trees in pots, boxes, or in seed- 
beds. The lady of the house, herservant, 
or children, can water them, and with care 
three-year-old trees can be forced to the 
size of those five or six years old, which 
receive ordinary or indifferent care. The 
trees are then right at hand to trans- 
plant, without injury to tap-root or fm- 
éria, which can not be said of those 
that are dug up in the nursery, hauled 
a distance, the earth shaken from the 
roots, and the little surface roots killed 
by exposure to the atmosphere. There 
is no necessity for digging immense holes 
to receive them, nor for removing the 
earth and filling in with compost. Our 
soil as a general thing is rich enough. 
Manure will come in time, but should 
be used with judgment while the trees 
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are young and growing. The utmost 
care must be taken that the orange-tree 
is not planted too deep. The nutriment- 
giving roots must be near the surface. 
If any of the barked trunk be submerg- 
ed, the tree will languish and ultimately 
die. 

An orange orchard must not be un- 
dertaken as a specialty by a poor man 
ora man of moderate means. It should 
be an incident to the farm, garden, or 
vineyard. To depend upon a young or- 
ange orchard for a living would try the 
purse and patience of persons moderate- 
ly wealthy. I have never seen a tree 
bear in seven years from the seed. It 
would be safer to place the period at 
twelve. 

I am satisfied that favored localities, 
from the foot of the Shasia mountains 
to the boundary line below San Diego, 
will produce oranges. Where nature 
does not give protection, you can build 
high board fences, or plant triple rows 
of cedar or other forest-trees around, 
and thus raise the temperature of the 
inclosure several degrees. 

Los Angeles appears to be the nat- 
ural home of all the subtropical produc- 
tions. In fact, the size of all the foreign 
varieties of the grape is largely increas- 
ed. The Mission or Sherry grape of 
Los Angeles looks like a different fruit 
when compared with its fellow in Santa 
Clara, Napa, or Sonoma. The Black 
Hamburg and nearly all others become 
almost twice their original size when 
acclimated in Los Angeles. 

The orange orchard is “a thing of 
beauty”? and “a joy forever.” It hasa 
refined and softening influence. It has 
permanency and durability, and, so far, 
an extraordinary profit. For other rea- 
sons than the latter, the multiplication 
of orange plantations should be encour- 
aged. In order to accomplish this de- 
sirable end, I will give a few practical 
suggestions. Let those who can, pro- 
cure the seed of good-sized and well- 
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flavored oranges; prepare their seed- 
beds, boxes, or pots with good loamy 
soil mixed with sand; then plant the 
seed, barely covering them, and keep- 
ing the surface moist with a sprinkler. 
A box two feet by four feet produced 
me 100 healthy trees. Persons residing 
in the northern and middle counties, 
by pursuing this course, will have their 
trees from infancy acclimated to the lat- 
itude where they are destined to grow. 
The seedlings will be in perfect condition 
for transplanting ; and, in fact, if care be 
taken, the individual tree will not show 
by any check in its growth that it has 
been removed from where it first germi- 
nated. The item of tree-buying is a 
matter of fancy, and should not be set 
down as a necessity. 

The care and cultivation make another 
item of which the expense is somewhat 
exaggerated. I havea thrifty young or- 
ange orchard, say of ten acres. The 
man who takes care of three horses, 
one carriage, and two buggies, attends 
and milks two cows, does general house- 
work besides and acts as the janitor of 
my buildings in the city, attends to this 
orchard, and keeps it in first-rate con- 
dition. Besides these duties, he raises 
all my hay and alfalfa, feeds my poultry, 
etc. It may thus be seen that the figur- 
ing of cost of cultivation is more ideal 
than real. 

Irrigation and its cost are also exag- 
gerated. Twelve days’ water a year I 
find sufficient. My assistant runs the 


plow oftener than the zanja. 
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The farmer or stock-raiser should 
plant orange, lemon, and lime trees. 
The men and help they must necessa- 
rily have can be occasionally called to 
do all the work required, and not be 
missed at the end of the year by any 
consequent loss or neglect to other in- 


terest. Plows, harrows, cultivators, and 
carts are already possessed, and the ma- 
nure required to keep his orchard mel- 
low and rich is close at hand. The or- 
ange-tree planted by the farmer, his son, 
wife, or daughter, will be watched in all 
the progress of its growth to fruition 
with infinite pleasure. The period of 
reaping the pecuniary reward will soon 
roll round, and then the orange orchard 
will be a lasting heritage. 

The gentleman of wealth or of litera- 
ry habits will find the same pleasure in 
this pursuit, and it will prove a most sal- 
utary relaxation from study and care in 
those intervals devoted to pruning and 
directing the size, symmetry, and shape 
of his pets — for such they will prove to 
be. 

It will, I trust, be found from the fore- 
going that the cost of an orange orchard 
will be mainly the individual effort put 
forth, and not the amount in coin that 
has been expended. And if thus an 
acre of land, purchased at from $30 to 
$100, can be advanced to $2,000 value 
in ten or twelve years, the investment 
will pay better than any other that can 
be suggested, to say nothing of the per- 
centage of pleasure and satisfaction at- 
tending the process of development. 
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N the early days of California—the 
I olden days of gold, or the golden 
days of old, as you please —in a certain 
miners’ camp on the Yuba River, there 
lived a queer genius named Armstrong. 
He was an honest miner, not differing 
materially from his fellows, excepting 
that he had a curious habit of talking to 
himself. For the simple reason that he 
departed from common custom in this 
one particular, he was, of course, voted 
crazy by the other miners. To call all 
persons “crazy” who do not follow the 
customs of the majority, is a constant 
habit with men. But, day after day, 
Armstrong worked away with his pick 
and shovel, caring nothing for the re- 
marks of his neighbors, and seeming to 
wish for no other partner in his toils or 
his rest, save the invisible personage 
whom he always addressed in the sec- 
ond person singular, and with whom he 
was almost constantly in close and ear- 
nest conversation. The common drift 
of his talk, while at work, would be about 
as follows: 

“Rather tough work, Armstrong— 
rich dirt, though—grub a dollar a pound 
—no time to waste—pitch in, sir—hang- 
ed if I don’t wish I was in the States. 
This mining’s mighty hard work. Non- 
sense, Armstrong; what a fool you are 
to be talking in that way, with three 
ounces a day right under your feet, and 
nothing to do but just to dig it out.” 

His conversation would be duly punct- 
uated with strokes of the pick and lifts 
of the loaded shovel. And so the days 
would pass along, and Armstrong work- 
ed, and slept, and talked with his invis- 
ible partner. Well, it happened, in due 
course of time, that the class of human 
vampires, commonly called gamblers, 


made their appearance at the camp 
where Armstrong worked. As he was 
not above following the example of his 
fellows, he paid the new-comers a visit. 
It is the same old story. After watch- 
ing the game awhile, he concluded it 
was the simplest thing in the world. 
So he tried his luck and won—a hun- 
dred dollars! Now, any new experience 
would always set Armstrong to thinking 
and talking to himself worse than ever. 
It was sothis time. “Now, Armstrong,” 
he said, as he hesitated about going to 
his work next morning, “that is the eas- 
iest hundred dollars you ever made in 
your life. What’s the use of your going 
into a hole in the ground to dig for three 
ounces a day? The fact is, Armstrong, 
you are sharp. You were not made for 
this kind of work. Suppose you just 
throw away your pick and shovel, leave 
the mines, buy a suit of store-clothes 
and dress up like a born gentleman, and 
go at some business that suits your tal- 
ent.” 

Armstrong was not long in putting 
these thoughts and sayings into action. 
He left the diggings and invested in fine 
clothes. He looked like another man, 
but he was still the same Armstrong, 
nevertheless. He was not long in find- 
ing an opportunity to try a new profes- 
sion. Walking forth in his fresh outfit, 
he had just concluded a long talk with 
himself about his bright prospects, when 
he halted in front of a large tent with a 
sign on it, “ Miners’ Rest.” Armstrong 
went in. It did not seem to him that 
he remained very long, but it was long 
enough to work a wonderful revolution 
in his feelings. When he came out, he 
was a changed man—that is to say, 
he was a “changeless” man. He was 
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thunderstruck, amazed, bewildered. He 
had lost his money, lost his new pros- 
pect, lost his self-conceit—lost every- 
thing, but his new clothes and his old 
habit of talking to himself. It is use- 
less to say that he was mad. Arm- 
strong was very mad. But there was 
no one to be mad at but Armstrong him- 
self, so self number two was in for a 
rough lecture: 

“Now, Armstrong, you are a nice 
specimen — you fool— you bilk — you 
dead-beat—you inf——” Well, I need 
not repeat all the hard things he said. 
Like King Richard, he “found within 
himself no pity for himself.” 

But mere words were not sufficient. 
It was a time for action. But Arm- 
strong never once thought of shooting, 
drowning, hanging, or any other form of 
suicide. He was altogether too original 
as well as too sensible for that. Yet he 
was resolved upon something real and 
practical in the way of reformatory pun- 
ishment. He felt the need of a self-im- 
posed decree of bankruptcy, that should 
render the present failure as complete 
as possible and prevent a similar course 
of foolishness in the future. 

So the broken firm of “Armstrong 
& Self” went forth in meditation, long 
and deep. Some of his thoughts were 
almost too deep for utterance. But 
finally he stood by the dusty road along 
which the great freighting wagons were 
hauling supplies to the mining camps up 
the Sacramento. One of these wagons, 
drawn by six yoke of oxen, was just 
passing. Snap, snap, snap, in slow, ir- 
regular succession, came the keen sting- 
ing reports of the long Missouri ox-whip. 
“G’lang! g’lang! wo-haw!” shouted 
the tall, dust-begrimed driver, as he 
swung his whip and cast a sidelong 
glance at the broken firm, wondering 
“ What in thunder all them store-clothes 
was a-doin’ thar.” Now, when Arm- 
strong saw the long column of white 
dust rising behind that wagon, he was 
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taken with an idea. So he shouted to 
the driver, to know if he might be al- 
lowed to walk in the road behind the 
wagon. 

“Get in and ride,” said the driver. 

“No,” said Armstrong; “I wish to 
walk.” 

“Then walk, you crazy fool,” was the 
accommodating response, as the driver 
swung his whip. 

Then came the tug of war. Greek 
never met Greek more fiercely than did 
the two contending spirits composing 
the firm of Armstrong & Self, at that 
particular moment. “Now, Armstrong,” 
said the imperious head of the firm, “‘you 
get right into the middle of that road, 
sir, and walk in that dust, behind that 
wagon, all the way to the Packers’ 
Roost, on the Yuba River.” “What, 
with these clothes on?” “Yes, with 
those clothes on.” “Why, it is fifteen 
miles, and dusty all the way.” “No 
matter, sir; take the road. You squan- 
der your money at three-card monte; 
I’ll teach you a lesson.” 

“G’lang! g’lang!” drawled the dri- 
ver, as he looked over his shoulder with 
a curious mingling of pity, contempt, 
and wonder on his dusty face. More 
and more spitefully snapped the swing- 
ing whip as the slow- paced oxen toiled 
mile after mile under the heat of a Sep- 
tember sun. And there, in the road, 
trudged Armstrong behind the wagon— 
slowly, wearily, thoughtfully, but not 
silently. He was a man who always 
spoke his thoughts. 

“This serves you right, Armstrong. 
Any man who will fool his money away 
at three-card monte deserves to walk in 
the dust.” “It will spoil these clothes.” 
“Well, don’t you deserve it?” “The 
dust fills my eyes.” “Yes, any man 
who gambles all his ‘dust’ away at 
three-card monte deserves to have dust 
in his eyes—and alkali dust, at that.” 
“The dust chokes me.” “All right; 
any man who will buck at monte de- 
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serves to be choked. Keep the road, 
sir—the middle of the road—close up to 
the wagon. Do you think you will ever 
buck at monte again, Armstrong?” 

And so the poor culprit, self-arrested, 
self- condemned, coughed, and sneezed, 
and choked, and walked, and talked, 
mile after mile, hour after hour; while 
the great wagon groaned and creaked, 
the driver bawled and swung his whip, 
the patient oxen gave their shoulders to 
the yoke, and the golden sun of Septem- 
ber sunk wearily toward the west. The 
shadows of evening were beginning to 
fall when the wagon halted at the place 
called Packers’ Roost, on the Yuba. 

“Here we rest,” sighed Armstrong, 
just above his breath, as he looked at 
the stream. “No, you don’t,” answer- 
ed the head of the firm. “You buck 
your money away at monte, and talk 
about resting! Now, Armstrong, go 
right down the bank, sir, into that riv- 
er.” As the command was perempto- 
ry, and a spirit of obedience was thought 
the safest, Armstrong obeyed without 
parley; and down he went, over head 
and ears, store-clothes and all, into the 
cold mountain stream. It was a long 
time that he remained in the water, and 
under the water. He would come to 
the surface every little while to talk, 
you understand. It was impossible for 
Armstrong to forbear talking. “O, yes,” 
he would say, as he came up and snuff- 
ed the water from his nose, “ you’ll buck 
your money away at three-card monte, 
will you? How do you like water- 
cure?” His words were, of course, 
duly punctuated by irregular plunges 
and catchings of the breath. 

It so happened that the man who 
kept the shanty hotel at the Packers’ 
Roost had a woman for a wife. She, 
being a kind-hearted creature, besought 
her lord to go down and “help the poor 
crazy man out of the water.” 

“Pshaw!” said the ox-driver, “he ain’t 
a crazy man; he’s a fool. He walked 
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behind my wagon and talked to himself 
all the way from Scrabbletown.” 

Thereupon arose a lengthy discussion 
about the difference between a crazy 
man and a fool. But, after awhile, the 
landlord and the ox-driver went down to 
the bank and agreed to go Armstrong’s 
security against bucking at monte in the 
future, if he would come out of the wa- 
ter. So he came out and went up to 
the house. 

“Will you have a cup of tea or cof- 
fee?” said the woman, kindly. 

“Yes, madam,” said Armstrong, “I 
will take both.” 

“He is crazy, sure as can be,” said 
the woman. But she brought the two 
cups, as ordered. “Milk and sugar?” 
she inquired, kindly, as before. 

“No, madam; mustard and red pep- 
per,” answered Armstrong. 

“TI do believe he zs a fool,” said the 
woman, as she went for the pepper and 
mustard. 

Armstrong, with deliberate coolness, 
put a spoonful of red pepper into the tea 
and a spoonful of mustard into the cof- 
fee. Then he poured the two together 
into a large tin cup. Then the old con- 
flict raged again, and, high above the 
din of rattling tin cups and pewter 
spoons, sounded the stern command, 
“Armstrong, drink it, sir—drink it 
down.” A momentary hesitation, and 
a few desperate gulps, and it was down. 
“QO, yes,” said our hero, as his throat 
burned and the tears ran from his eyes, 
“you buck your money away at three- 
card monte, do you?” 

Now, the Thomsonian dose above de- 
scribed. very nearly ended the battle with 
poor Armstrong. He was silent for 
quite a time, and everybody else was 
silent. After awhile, the landlord vent- 
ured to suggest that a bed could be pro- 
vided if it was desired. “No,” said 
Armstrong, “I'll sleep on the floor.” 
“You see, stranger,” said he, eying the 
landlord with a peculiar expression, 


” 








“this fool has been squandering gold- 
dust at monte—three-card monte—and 
does not deserve to sleep in a bed.” 

So Armstrong ended the day’s battle 
by going to bed on the floor. Then 
came the dreams. He first dreamed 
that he was sleeping with his feet on 
the North Pole and his head in the 
tropics, while all the miners of Yuba 
were ground-sluicing in his stomach: 
Next, he dreamed that he had swallow- 
ed Mount Shasta for supper, and that 
the old mountain had suddenly become 
an active volcano, and was vomiting 
acres and acres of hot lava. 

Then the scenes were shifted, and he 
seemed to have found his final abode in 
a place of vile smells and fierce flames, 
politely called the antipodes of heaven. 
And while he writhed and groaned in 
sleepless agony, a fork-tailed fiend with 
his thumb at his nose was saying to 
him in a mocking voice: “ You duck 
your money away at three-card monte, 
do you—hey?” But even this troubled 
sleep had an end at last, and Armstrong 
arose. When he looked at himself in 
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the broken looking-glass that hung on 
the wall, he thought his face bore traces 
of wisdom that never had been there be- 
fore. So he said: “I think you have 
learned a lesson, Armstrong. You can 
go back to your mining now, sir, and 
let monte alone.” Time showed that 
he was right. His lesson was well 
learned. The miners looked a little cu- 
rious when he re-appeared at the camp, 
and still called him crazy. But he had 
learned a lesson many of them never 
learned, poor fellows. They continued 
their old ways, making money fast and 
spending it foolishly—even giving it 
to monte dealers. But the Armstrong 
firm was never broken in that way but 
once. After that, whenever he saw 
one of the peculiar signs, “ Robbers’ 
Roost,” “Fleecers’ Den,” or “ Fools’ 
Last Chance,” Armstrong would shake 
his head with a knowing air, and say to 
himself as he passed along: “0, yes, 
Armstrong, you’ve been there; you 
know all about that; you don’t buck 
your money away at three-card monte— 
not much!” 
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Scme Rare Books about California. 

A literary note in the March number of the 
OVERLAND gave to the public some items of 
information respecting the Pacific Library, 
formed by Hubert H. Bancroft, of San Fran- 
cisco, and that gentleman’s self-imposed life- 
work of condensing his material into a series 
of standard works on Spanish North Amer- 
ica, with its English and Russian additions 
in the North-west, a territory which he terms 
the Pacific States. This being the most ex- 
tensive and complete collection in the world 
on the subject, its catalogue and index will 
form the nucleus of a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of the country, yet to be written, but 
of admitted necessity for purposes of historic 
research. Such a work would include all 





printed matter in any way affecting the Pa- 
cific States, or printed within their limits, to- 
gether with important manuscripts, and would 
be more extensive than at first thought ap- 
pears. I deem 50,000 not an unfair esti- 
mate of its titles, providing for mention of 
the several editions of each work. 

Printing was but a recent invention when 
the wonders of a New World were brought 
to the notice of the old; and America, from 
the first appearance in print of Columbus’ 
letter announcing, in 1493, his arrival on the 
shore of India by sailing westward, was a 
prominent topic in the productions of the 
European press. These New World publi- 
cations of the early time dealt for the most 
part with the central portions of the conti- 
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tinent, within the limits of our Pacific States; 
the more northern regions, since so promi- 
nent under Anglo-Saxon auspices, having 
been the last explored, and the least attract- 
ive to writers as well as adventurers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And if we 
consider the productions of the American 
press alone, our Spanish bibliography—com- 
mencing in 1536, with the religious and lin- 
guistic pamphlets printed on a press which 
Hernan Cortés brought over to assist in con- 
verting the native gentiles—antedates by 
more than a hundred years the Anglo-Saxon 
bibliography, which begins with the first 
products of the Puritan mind and press of 
New England, in 1639. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries were ever more zealous chroniclers 
than their Puritan rivals, and down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, Spanish works 
in America maintained their historic prece- 
dence. Even through the adverse fortunes 
of the present century, Mexican and Central 
American students and writers have contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the world’s litera- 
ture. Here, in the North-west, seventy -six 
years of Spanish rule yielded little of printed 
matter, yet left recorded in manuscript tomes 
and mission archives the little to be told of 
the country’s occupation, and the happy, un- 
eventful life under the missionary padres—a 
life rudely disturbed, in the interest of prog- 
ress, by the coming of the energetic Gringos. 
In the twenty -eight years of our new life, a 
remarkable material prosperity has not, ap- 
parently, cramped intellectual and literary 
progress ; Californian writers have a reputa- 
tion not altogether local; the Californian 
press has not been idle. Here, in the nat- 
ural course of events, is to be the literary 
centre of the Pacific States; here are to be 
gathered the literary treasures of our past ; 
and here, better than elsewhere, may be writ- 
ten the history of our portion of the conti- 
nent. 

Of all works on Californian history, the 
first place must be accorded to the Noticias 
de las Californias, by Padre Francisco Pa- 
lou, better known as the biographer of Padre 
Junfpero Serra, whose companion he was dur- 
ing the early years of the missions, down to 
the good president’s death. The very exist- 
ence of such a work, important as it is, has 
been unknown to the historians. The man- 
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uscript, completed before 1792, was deposited 
in the archives of the Franciscan College of 
San Fernando, under the direction of which 
institution was effected the conversion of Cal- 
ifornia’s gentile tribes. From a certified copy 
of these archives, the Voticias were printed 
in 1857, forming two volumes of a valuable 
series of Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico, a work published by the Mexican 
Government in folletin form with its official 
Diario. Padre Palou’s work is very rare 
and very badly printed, two difficulties 
which the California Historical Society pro- 
poses to remove by reprinting the book at an 
early date from the only copy on the coast, 
(outside the Bancroft collection ), which is in 
the possession of John T. Doyle, Esq. The 
work is divided into four parts, the first of 
which is devoted to the history of Lower Cal- 
ifornia, from 1767 to 1772, during the five 
years that the peninsula missions remained in 
charge of the College of San Fernando after 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and during the 
transfer of the Franciscan order to Alta Cal- 
ifornia. The second, third, and fourth parts 
give a complete historical record of the occu- 
pation of Upper California, the establishment 
and progress of the missions, and the various 
expeditions by sea and land, from 1769 to 
1783. What adds greatly to the value of 
this work is its documentary character, the 
author having interspersed in his text literal 
copies of many original documents, among 
which are the following: A relation of the 
occupation of the State, circulated by the 
Mexican Government on August 16th, 1770; 
representation of Junfpero Serra to the Vice- 
roy, March 13th, 1773, on the condition and 
needs of the missions; Padre Crespi’s diary 
of a survey of San Francisco Bay, in March 
and April, 1772, by Pedro Fages; diary by 
the same of the voyage of Capt. Juan Perez, 
from Monterey to latitude 51°, in 1774— of 
which diary the library has also a manuscript 
copy from the original ; diary of an explora- 
tion of San Francisco Bay, in November and 
December, 1774, by Padre Palou; diary of 
the expedition under Ezeta and Bodega y 
Cuadra to 58°, in 1775; Crespi’s diary of the 
first expedition by land from Lower Califor. 
nia to San Diego, from March to July, 1769; 
and, finally, a diary by Padre Crespi of the 
first land expedition from San Diego to San 
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Francisco and return, from July 14th, 1769, 
to January 24th, 1770. This diary is of pe- 
culiar interest in connection with the discov- 
ery of San Francisco Bay, and I will trans- 
late a few brief extracts bearing on this point 
—matter that has never before appeared in 
English. The party was under the command 
of Gov. Gaspar de Portolé, under whom were 
Capt. Rivera y Moncada, Lieut. Pedro Fages, 
Engineer Miguel Constanzo, and the Padres 
Juan Crespi and Francisco Gomez, After a 
tedious march up the coast in the vain search 
for the port of Monterey, as described by Se- 
bastian Vizcaino in 1603, the party encamp- 
ed, on the night of October 3oth, near the 
beach, at a point which they named Angel 
Custodio (or, de la Guarda), and also Al- 
mejas, from the abundance of clams, where 
the hills obstructed their passage along the 
water’s edge, forming a small cove into which 
poured a fine stream of water. On the morn- 
ing of the 31st they ascended the hills, and, 
from their summit, says Padre Crespi, ‘‘ we 
beheld a large bay, formed by a point which 
extends far out into the sea and appears like 
anisland. Still farther out, about west-north- 
west from our position, and somewhat south- 
west from the point itself, are seen six or sev- 
en white farallones of different sizes; and, fol- 
lowing the shore of the bay, on the north are 
seen some white cliffs (4arrancas), and, bear- 
ing toward the north-east, the mouth of a 
creek (es¢ero), which seems to extend inland. 
In view of these landmarks, and of what is 
stated in the sailing directions of the pilot, 
Cabrera Bueno, we recognized this port; it is 
that of our Father San Francisco, and that of 
Monterey we have left behind.’’ And, far- 
ther on: ‘From this coast stretch out toward 
the west, quarter south - west, the farallones 
and the point which I believe to be that of 
Reyes, which forms and shuts in the bay on 
the north toward the west, quarter north- 
west. All the landmarks found here we read 
in the derrotero of the pilot, Cabrera Bueno, 
to form the opinion that this is the port of 
San Francisco; and our latitude, something 
above 37° 30’, confirms us in it, although 
Cabrera Bueno places it in 38° 30’;”’ that 
pilot’s latitude having been found too high 
also at other points on the coast below. Hav- 


ing descended the hills, they encamped in a 
pleasant valley, where they decided to await 
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the return of a party sent out to make explo- 
rations. On November 2d, some hunters 
again mounted the hills in a new direction, 
in pursuit of game, and on their return re- 
ported ‘‘that toward the north they had seen 
an immense arm of the sea or es/ero, extend- 
ing inland as far as the sight could reach to- 
ward the south -east,’’ with fertile, wooded, 
and inhabited shores. We have no doubt 
that this was the first time San Francisco Bay 
was seen by Europeans. The hunters’ re- 
port confirmed the belief that they had reach- 
ed the port of San Francisco, Padre Crespi 
evidently having no idea that a new discov- 
ery had been made, but believing the Golden 
Gate to be identical with the estero described 
as emptying into the bay under Point Reyes by 
Cabrera Bueno, whose description he quotes: 
On the 3d, the explorers returned to camp. 
They had, of course, been unable to reach 
Point Reyes, by reason of intervening waters, 
but they had understood from some natives 
that there was a harbor at the head of the 
estero, two days’ journey distant, and in it a 
vessel at anchor. This caused some to hope 
that they had found Monterey, after all, and 
they moved south-eastward down the penin- 
sula toward the port where they hoped to 
find the San Fosé or San Carlos awaiting 
them. On their way all looked down from 
a lofty hill on the waters of the bay. Reach- 
ing a point near the head of the bay, disap- 
pointed in the object of their search, and the 
explorers reporting it impracticable to pass 
round to Point Reyes, on the 11th they sor- 
rowfully turned about, returned to Point An- 
gel Custodio, and started on their return 
march down the coast to San Diego. They 
could find no such port as Monterey, or rath- 
er, visiting it twice, they could not identify it 
by Vizcaino’s exaggerated description, as an- 
other expedition under the same commander 
succeeded in doing the following year. 
Palou’s Relacion Histérica de la Vida y 
Apostélicas Tareas del Venerable Padre Fray 
Funtpero Serra (Mexico, 1784), is also a rare 
and valuable work in this the original edi- 
tion. It has been the source whence mate- 
rial for history has been drawn somewhat 
carelessly, by a few at first-hand, and at sec- 
ond-hand by many. It covers very nearly 
the same period of Californian history as the 
same author’s Moticias, which may, to a cer- 
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tain extent, be considered as the original ma- 
terial from which the life of Padre Junfpero 
was compiled. 

The mission records of southern California 
—which I was enabled to examine during a 
recent trip in. company with Mr, Bancroft — 
well preserved in most cases; curious old 
leather - bound folios containing little else 
than dry lists of baptisms, marriages, con- 
firmations, and burials, each entry duly sign- 
ed by the officiating padre—have each a title- 
page, giving some historical points respect- 
ing its mission. Many of these titles are in 
the hand-writing of Padre Junfpero, and one 
at least in that of Padre Palou, the record of 
burials at San Luis Obispo. The San Diego 
Mission having been destroyed during a re- 
volt of the natives in 1775, Padre Junfpero 
restored the records from memory as nearly 
as possible, and prefaced them by a brief 
historical sketch of the mission down to that 
date. Copies of this and other mission doc- 
uments now form part of the Pacific Library. 

The book which enabled Padre Crespi and 
his party so readily to recognize the port of 
San Francisco, was the Vavegacion Especula- 
tiva y Practica, con la explicacion de algunos 
instrumentos, etc. (Manila, 1734), by the Ad- 
miral Don José Gonzalez Cabrera Bueno, 
chief pilot on the Philippine line. It is a 
book now extremely rare, this being, I be- 
lieve, the only copy on this coast. The bulk 
of the work, as the title indicates, is a treat- 
ise on navigation, but twenty pages are de- 
voted to sailing directions for our coast from 
Cape Mendocino to Panama. The following 
passage, now for the first time translated in- 
to English, is the one which Padre Crespi 
had in view, and is important as proving that 
the bay under Point Reyes was known to 
navigators of the time as San Francisco, the 
bay since called by that name being alto- 
gether unknown: ‘In latitude 42° is a high 
cape with shores apparently cut down per- 
pendicularly to the sea, and from it runs a 
lower coast some eight leagues southward, 
where the land forms another high point, 
bare and with some white cliffs which rise 
from the water’s edge; this point is in 41° 
30’, and is called Cape Mendocino. From 
this point the coast trends south - east to lati- 
tude 39° 30’, the land being of medium ele- 
vation and thickly wooded, with some small 
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hills bare along the shore. In this latitude 
it forms a low point of white cliffs cut down 
to the sea; and from here the coast trends 
south-east, quarter south, to 38° 30’, where 
the land forms a point of medium height, 
separated from the coast so as to appear from 
a distance to be an island, which is called 
Punta de los Reyes. It forms a steep cliff 
(morro), and on its north side affords a good 
shelter from all winds, in latitude 38° 30’, and 
is called San Francisco. Ina south or south- 
east wind the anchorage is at the end of the 
beach where it forms an angle on the south- 
west; while on the north-east are three white 
cliffs very near the sea, and opposite the mid- 
dle one an estero makes in from the sea with 
a good entrance and no breakers.’’ This 
Padre Crespi incorrectly believed to be the 
Golden Gate. ‘Inside are found friendly 
Indians, and fresh water may be easily obtain- 
ed. South-south-west from this port are six 
or seven small white farallones, some larger 
than others, occupying over a league in cir- 
cuit. He who comes from Cape Mendocino 
in search of this port, when six leagues out 
at sea from the cape, by sailing south -east, 
quarter south, will make Point Reyes, and 
see the farallones, a good landmark by which 
to recognize it. It was here that the ship 
San Agustin was lost in 1595, coming to 
make the discovery, more by fault of the pi- 
lot than of the bad weather. About fourteen 
leagues south-east, quarter south, from Point 
Reyes, the land makes a point, before reach- 
ing which the land is of medium elevation, 
bare along the shore, with some steep cliffs, 
although inland it is high and wooded, until 
a low point is reached in 37° 30’, called 
Punta de Afio Nuevo.”’ 

Previous to 1769, the date of the Francis- 
can occupation, only three voyagers had sail- 
ed along the Californian coast and left in the 
narratives of their expeditions any informa- 
tion respecting the country. These were, 
Juan Rodriguez de Cabrillo, in 1542; Fran- 
cis Drake, in 1579; and Sebastian Vizcaino, 
in 1602-3. 

The events of Cabrillo’s voyage along the 
coast to about 44° are recorded, without the 
writer’s name, in the Re/acion 6 Diario de 
la Navegacion que hizo Fuan Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo, con dos navios, etc., A manuscript pre- 
served in the archives in Seville, and pub- 
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lished in the Coleccion de Documentos para 
la Historia de la Flérida y Tierras adya- 
centes, by Mr. Buckingham Smith, in Mad- 
rid, 1857. Cabrillo, although discovering 
several points on the coast, did not land 
above Point Conception, and died in January, 
1543, probably on San Bernardo, the most 
northerly of the islands of the Santa Barbara 
Channel. Dr. Ord, of Santa Barbara, recently 
told me, as we sailed past the island, that he 
had seen Cabrillo’s grave. If it be true that 
his resting-place can be identified, on which 
point I am somewhat skeptical, California 
should erect a permanent monument over the 
remains of her discoverer. Dr. Alex. S. 
Taylor made an English translation of the 
Cabrillo relation some years since, which 
was lent and lost. The name of the Faral- 
lones I remember to have seen derived by 
some author from the name of Cabrillo’s pi- 
lot, Ferrela, though ‘‘farallon’’ is a common 
Spanish term for a pointed rocky island. 

Of Sebastian Vizcaino’s expedition up the 
coast to Cape Blanco in 1602-3, Padre An- 
tonio de la Ascension wrote a diary, the pilots 
under Gerénimo Martin Palacios prepared 
sailing directions, and thirty-two charts of 
the coast were made by Enrico Martinez. 
These documents, preserved in the archives 
at Seville, have, except a reduction of the 
charts, never been printed. The fullest ac- 
count is given by the historian Torquemada 
in his Monarquta Jndiana, (Madrid, 1723), re- 
printed in Venegas’ Noticias de la Califor- 
nia (Madrid, 1757), and given in substance in 
Salmeron’s Relaciones de Nuevo Mexico, and 
in other works. Sejior Navarrete, in prepar- 
ing his brief sketch of the voyage, consulted 
the original records in Seville. One of Viz- 
caino’s pilots, named Bolaiios, had been on 
board the Sax Agustin when that vessel was 
wrecked in 1595 ; consequently Vizcaino an- 
chored in San Francisco Bay, under Point 
Reyes, to look for some vestige of the wreck, 
but did not land, or discover the Golden 
Gate. 

The best summary of Spanish voyages on 
our coast previous to 1792, is given by Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, in the form 
of an introduction to the Re/acion del Viage 
hecho par las Goletas Sutil y Mexicana en el 
ano de 1772, para reconocer el estrecho de Fuca 
(Madrid, 1802), In preparing this introduc- 
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tory résumé, Sefior Navarrete, in addition to 
what had been printed on the subject, had 
access to all the documents of the Spanish 
archives, with whose contents he was better 
acquainted than any other man. The text 
of the book is a diary of the expedition un- 
der Galiano and Valdes, in 1792, during 
which the waters within the Strait of Fuca 
were explored by the Spaniards, acting in 
conjunction with the English navigator Van- 
couver. An atlas accompanies the work, 
containing charts and views of the region ex- 
plored by the Su¢i7 and Mexicana; but the 
most interesting piece of all is a reduction of 
Vizcaino’s thirty-two charts, showing the 
coast from Cape Mendocino to Cape San Lu- 
cas. The bay under Point Reyes is very tol- 
erably delineated, with the ‘* Rio Salado” 
flowing into it, but it is named ‘‘Puerto de los 
Reyes’’ instead of San Francisco. This atlas 
also gives two curious cuts of some extraor- 
dinary fishes, mermaids, or sea-lions, as they 
appeared to the artist of Hernando de Gri- 
jalva’s vessel on the coast of Lower Califor- 
nia, in 1533: 

The West-Jndische Spieghel, a quaint old 
Dutch description of America and of Spanish 
cruelties, published in 1624, has a map rep- 
resenting California as an island terminating 
on the north at Cape Blanco, and giving the 
name ‘*P® S' Francisco Drac”’ to the Point 
Reyes Bay ; and a Russian government map, 
republished by Jefferys, in 1761, in the Voy- 
ages from Asia to America, gives the name 
as **St. Francis Drake, wrongly named St. 
Francisco.’’ M. de ]’Ile’s map of 1752 has 
“Pp, St. Francis.” 

This brings us to the voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake, the English freebooter, who spent a 
month in a harbor on the coast of Upper Cali- 
fornia in June and July, 1579. The accounts 
of his expedition have been much talked of, 
and require but briefnotice here. The first ap- 
pears in Hak/uyt’s Voyages, Navigations, etc. 
( London, 1600); the next and more complete 
narrative being Zhe World Encompassed by 
Sir Francis Drake, etc., Collected out of the 
Notes of Master Francis Fletcher (London, 
1628). Both these accounts are exactly re- 
produced, with some additional documents, 
in the Hakluyt Society’s edition of Zhe 
World Encompassed (London, 1854), making 
this the most desirable work on the subject. 
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The location of Drake’s Bay has been the 
subject of much discussion. The following 
brief extracts bear on the question. From 
the World Encompassed: ‘In 38° 30’ we fell 
in with a conuenient and fit harborough, and 
June 17 came to anchor therein.’ ‘*This 
country our Generall named Albion, and 
that for two causes; the one in respect of 
the white bancks and cliffes, which lie to- 
ward the sea; the other, that it might haue 
some affinity euen in name also, with our 
own country, which was sometime so call- 
ed.’’ From the account in Hak/uyt’s Voy- 
ages: ‘*We came within thirtie-eight de- 
grees towardes the line, In which height 
it pleased God to send us into a faire and 
good bay, with a good wind to enter the 
same.’’? Another narrative, or fragment, in 
the Hakluyt Society’s edition, says: ‘* Hee 
came to 44 gr., and then found a harborow for 
his ships, where he grounded his ship to trim 
her.”? The narratives deal for the most part 
with the climate and the natives, speaking 
also of ‘‘a strange kind of conies,’’ and stat- 
ing expressly that the ‘*Spaniards never had 
any dealing or so much as set a foote in this 
country.” I may not here enter at length 
into the discussion of the question, ‘Did 
Drake discover San Francisco Bay ?’’—for 
the arguments in the affirmative of which see 
an article by Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, in the 
OVERLAND for October, 1868. Neither the 
varying statements of latitude nor Fletcher’s 
slight description of Drake’s Bay furnish any 
points by which its exact location may be 
proved ; but the claimed improbability that 
so skillful a navigator on an unknown coast, 
should have beached his ship and remained 
a month in a harbor like that under Point 
Reyes—an improbability that might be weak- 
ened somewhat by the logic of ‘* Hobson’s 
choice ’’—is in my mind more than overbal- 
anced by the almost certainty that San Fran- 
cisco Bay, if entered, would have inspired a 
fuller description, and would have come to 
the knowledge of the Spaniards. It is true 
that the English under Drake were not so 
anxious as were the Spaniards to find a good 
harbor on the Californian coast; but they were 
in search of a passage through the continent; 
and, on entering the Golden Gate, Drake 
would surely have explored the bay in every 
direction with a view to reach the Atlantic. 
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The quotations which we have given from oth- 
er works prove that the bay under Point Reyes 
was well known to the Spaniards as San Fran- 
cisco, that the present bay of San Francisco was 
altogether unknown to them, and that the 
name as applied to the northern bay almost 
certainly originated from Drake’s visit. To 
prove that all the early navigators were in 
error on the point will be difficult, requiring 
even a more ingenious argument than that 
advanced by Dr. Stillman, viz.: that the 
‘**strange kind of conies’? were ground- 
squirrels, which, while sufficiently numerous 
elsewhere, were never known to flourish in 
Marin County. 

Don Pedro Fages, who came with the first 
missionary expedition to California, and was 
for a long time comandante at Monterey, 
wrote in 1775 quite an extensive work, not 
historical but descriptive, on the country and 
its natives. It appears in print only in a 
French translation by M. Ternaux-Compans, 
under the title of Voyage en Californie, in 
the Mouvelles Annales des Voyages (Paris, 
1844. Tom. Cl). 

Padre Gerénimo Boscana, one of the early 
Franciscan missionaries, left at his death, in 
1831, a manuscript work on the manners and 
customs, history, and mythology of the na- 
tives about the Mission of San Juan Capistra- 
no. It was translated by Mr. Alfred Robin- 
son, author of Life in California, and pub- 
lished as 'Chinigchinich (New York, 1846), 
supplying most valuable information in a field 
where material is very scanty. 

Mr. Hugo Reid, an early pioneer of south- 
ern California, contributed to the Zos An- 
geles Star, in 1852, a series of papers on Zhe 
Indians of Los Angeles County. This work 
and that of Boscana are standard authorities 
on the southern aborigines of our State. 

Hon. John W. Dwinelle’s Colonial History 
of San Francisco, originally a narrative legal 
argument, in addition to its wide reputation 
as an able and exhaustive treatise on the 
mission and pueblo systems of California, is 
now becoming, in the complete edition of 
1867, exceedingly rare. 

The Exploration du Territoire del’ Orégon, 
des Californies, et de la Mer Vermeille, by 
M. Duflot de Mofras, published in Paris in 
1844, was the first modern work of a com- 
prehensive nature on the western coast, was 
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accompanied by a large atlas, and has now 
become rare; but it is probable that some- 
what too much prominence has been accord- 
ed it as an original authority. 

On the history of our State, from the true 
Californian stand - point, should be mention- 
ed the Recuerdos Histéricos y Personales of 
Gen, Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, a manu- 
script enriched with copies of about one thou- 
sand original documents from the family ar- 
chives. No man living knows so much as 
this author of the history of California — his 
birthplace, and his home from childhood to 
past the middle age. He is, moreover, a 
gentleman of remarkable literary ability and 
culture, which, with his large experience, 
make this work an invaluable source of in- 
formation. In this connection, may also be 
noticed the manuscript //istoria de la Nueva 
California desde el ato de 1769, hasta el de 
1845, written by the late Don Juan Bandini, 
a prominent and able participant in early 
Californian events, and illustrated by many 
interesting original documents and copies. 

Mr. Bancroft’s recent tour through south- 
ern California, made with a view of examining 
the. present condition of the missions and 
their records, and of obtaining historical mat- 
ter from whatever source, resulted in impor- 
tant additions to his accumulation, besides 
copies from mission and pueblo archives, in 
the shape of diaries and personal reminis- 
cences of pioneers and native Californians, an 
invaluable source of historic data, hitherto 
not adequately appreciated ; although there 
are some exceptions to the general apathy on 
the subject. 

Prominent among those who have interest- 
ed themselves in the preservation of material 
in southern California, are Dr. Alex. S, Tay- 
lor, of Santa Barbara, and Judge Benj. Hayes, 
of San Diego. Dr. Taylor has embodied the 
result of his studies chiefly in contributions 
to various periodicals, the principal products 
of his pen being the /ndianology of Califor- 
nia, published in 1860-3, in the Ca/ifornia 
Farmer, an extensive compilation of news- 
paper scraps and original information from 
various sources thus rescued from oblivion ; 
and the Bibdiografa Californica, published 
in the Sacramento Union, which, notwith- 
standing its fearfully and wonderfully con- 
structed title, is a tolerably complete list of 
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works on California. His collection of books 
and pamphlets has passed into the possession 
of the University, and he only retains his 
own writings, pasted in scrap-books with 
manuscript additions, and locked in a wood- 
en chest. He points to this chest as contain- 
ing the results of twenty-five years’ hard 
work, which he hopes yet to be able to pub- 
lish in book form. Considering his limited 
facilities for literary work, his devotion to 
his favorite task has been remarkable. 

Judge Hayes, since his arrival in the State 
in 1850, has devoted all his spare moments 
to the work of collecting material concerning 
the southern counties. Pamphlets, newspa- 
per scraps, original manuscripts, and copies 
of public archives, have accumulated year by 
year on the shelves of this indefatigable and 
systematic collector; and now, unable by 
reason of failing health to undertake the ed- 
iting of the work for which his material was 
intended, he has transferred the whole result 
of so many years’ labor to the Pacific Library, 
content to know that his collection will be 
kept together, and serve, although in other 
hands, its original design. 

Henry L. Oak, 


Golden Gate Park. 
(APRIL, 1874.) 
Beyond the town, the bushy mounds between, 
Roll drifts of yellow wrinkled sand— 
Uncrested waves, that dash against the green 
Like ocean billows ’gainst the strand ; 


But when the spring is soft, and winds are low, 
The shifting masses lie as still 

As frozen banks of moonlit snow 
That hide the hollow in the hill. 


One way a mountain lifts its verdant crest 
Along a blue and cloudless sky ; 

On sloping pastures cattle feed or rest, 
And swallows twitter as they fly. 


Below, around, the lusty lupin blooms 
In purple color, honey sweet ; 

The poppy’s deep and golden cup illumes 
Each plat of grass or chance-sown wheat. 


On rounded hillocks lustrous leafage shoots 
From l!aurel and from thorny oak, 

And sprawling vinelets clutch with thirsty roots 
The soil no rain can ever soak, 


A deep-set lakelet, greenly ringed about, 
Gems with its blue an open space, 

Where yellow buttercups their beauty flout, 
And insects flutter o’er its face. 
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Through scenes like this the red and winding way 
Gives glimpses of the gusty town, 

Throned on its many hills along the bay, 
Where far Diablo looketh down. 


But westward, over sand-dunes ribbed and hoar, 
That deepen heaven’s azure hue, 

Are lines of snowy surf that faintly roar, 
Edging a sea that melts in blue— 


A summer-shining sea, that slides and slips 
In silent currents through the Gate, 

Where glinting sails of slowly moving ships 
For pilot or for breezes wait. 


Northward, beyond a ridge of yellow sand, 
That hides the narrow harbor-way, 
Rise headlands brown and bluff, whose summits 
grand 
Are islanded in vapors gray. 


Below a line of arrow-headed firs, 
That stretches ’neath a strip of cloud, 

The slope is softly greened, and nothing stirs 
But shadow of the misty shroud. 


Peace broods where winds are fiercely wont to 
rave, 
To drive the sand like sleet before ; 
No sound disturbs the vernal stillness, save 
The surf upon the distant shore— 


The faintly sighing surf, or linnet’s song, 
Or music of the friendly voice, 
Which gives to nature as we go along 
A charm that makes the day more choice. 
Benj. P. Avery. 


Wanted —A Social Science Association. 


The want of such a combination among 
the citizens of California, and especially 
among those living in San Francisco and its 
immediate vicinity, has long been acknowl- 
edged. There is now but little opportunity 
for such persons to compare their views and 
form their opinions, except in the heat of 
some local contest, or in the face of some 
great public evil. What is needed is quiet, 
thoughtful, deliberate discussion, by men 
who will investigate our local circumstances, 
and bring to bear upon them the knowledge 
and experience of other cities and States. 
We have among us a large number of per- 
sons abundantly competent to lead in such 
discussions, but they are isolated, engrossed 
with their own affairs, reluctant to intrude 
their views upon others uncalled for. An 
occasional public meeting, at which papers 
should be read to those especially interested 
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in them, and able to throw light upon them, 
would afford an opportunity to draw out these 
thinking men, unite them in the advocacy of 
good measures, divert them from hobbies, 
and aid them to prepare the community for 
municipal or State legislation tending to im- 
prove our social condition, or, better yet, aid- 
ing them to find remedies outside of legisla- 
tion for the evils which are felt. 

The American Social Science Association, 
having its official seat in Boston, is about to 
hold a general public meeting in New York. 
It is a national society, having officers and 
members in all parts of the country, and hav- 
ing branch affiliated or other branch associa- 
tions in Philadelphia, Saint Louis, New Ha- 
ven, and elsewhere. It makes an appeal for 
co-operation in California, which the OVER- 
LAND cordially indorses. Why should we 
not have a Social Science Association in Cali- 
fornia? They have them in many of the 
Eastern States, and find great advantage in 
them. And what is a Social Science Associ- 
ation? A non-partisan, non-conformist, vol- 
untary combination of public -spirited men 
and women, who endeavor to bring the ac- 
curate and systematic methods of science to 
bear upon the discussion and interpretation 
of problems which pertain to human society ; 
or, in other words, it is an association which 
discusses in a thorough and scientific spirit 
the principles of public finance, education, 
jurisprudence, charity, crime, police, health, 
and all the kindred and subordinate topics 
which pertain to our social welfare. 


Geological Survey of Massachusetts. 


The State of Massachusetts, which was the 
earliest State in the Union to inaugurate a 
geological survey, including in it an exami- 
nation of the botany, ornithology, entomolo- 
gy, forestry, etc., of the State, is now urged 
to repeat the undertaking with all the light 
of modern science. The map of Massachu- 
setts published as the basis of the original 
survey, was the first attempt to construct a 
thorough topographical map of one of the 
American States on a trigonometrical basis, 
and, until the appearance of the California 
map, it was still one of the best, if not the 
very best State maps in existence. Most of 
the State maps have not included any accu- 
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rate exhibition of the elevations of surface, 
but have only shown with rude outlines the 
courses of hills or mountain chains. 

The American Academy, of which the 
well-known statesman Charles Francis Ad- 
ams is president, has petitioned the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to carry forward this 
work, and has printed a memorial from which 
we cite a single passage which is not with- 
out value in California : 


‘*The material interests of the State call urgently 
for this survey. A detailed topographical map on the 
scale above indicated, accompanied by tables, repre- 
senting the land-slopes and the areas of the river- 
bottoms, would be of great value in guiding plans of 
public or local improvement. The extension of the 
rocks of the Rhode Island coal - field into our State, 
makes it important to decide once for all the question 
whether these rocks contain coal-seams of economic 
value. It may reasonably be expected that new in- 
dustries would be seen to be practicable, and experi- 
ence has shown that an important result of such sur- 
veys is to prevent the waste of capital and labor in 
unfruitful endeavors, as well as to direct where indus- 
tries will best flourish ; more advantageous methods 
of carrying on present enterprises would be establish- 
ed, and our natural resources economized : asa single 
illustration, the results already reached by the ap- 
pointment of fish commissioners may be cited. 

“ But the survey is urged on still higher ground. 
The education of its citizens has always been the cher- 
ished aim of Massachusetts. There is no society of 
Scientific men within the limits of the State, no edu- 
cational institution, that can do what lies simply with- 
in the power of the Commonwealth to effect ; namely, 
to furnish old and young, and especially those re- 
ceiving a common-school education, with the means 
of acquiring a precise and thorough knowledge of 
nature as manifested in the familiar objects about 
them. To this end your memorialists urge that the 
reports under the proposed survey should, as far as 
possible, be prepared with special reference to an in- 
telligent use by the people; and that, instead of 
being distributed gratuitously, they should be sold 
through the ordinary agencies at a slight advance 
upon the cost, so as to enable the State to pay the au- 
thors from the proceeds of the sales, and to recover 
the greater part of its original outlay, without placing 
the books beyond the reach of persons of moderate 
means. Such a mode of publication would unques- 
tionably be the most economical for the State, and 
the most certain to bring the books directly and nat- 
urally into the hands of those who would value and 
use them,” 


Icelandic History and Exploration. 


The relations of California and Iceland 
are not of the most intimate sort; in fact, if 
the people there know as little of our affairs 
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as we know of theirs—if they know nothing 
of our City Hall, and Harbor Commission, 
and Chinese immigration, and Local Option, 
and railroad discussions—they know very 
little, and ought to be enlightened! But 
there is one thing, at least, in which they 
have served us, in common with all English- 
speaking people ; they have perpetuated, as 
a living language, in that remote and inac- 
cessible island, one of the oldest dialects of 
that group of languages to which the English 
belongs ; and so, as the study of our mother- 
tongue is becoming more and more interest- 
ing in its historical, philological, and liter- 
ary relations, the knowledge of Icelandic is 
of great importance to the scholars of our 
country. In Icelandic literature, too, many 
clues are found to the beliefs and myths 
which our ancestors cherished, and the first 
gleams of light upon the discovery of this 
western continent are also derived from their 
Sagas. 

Iceland is the most eastern geographical 
member of the North American continent, as 
the Aleutian Islands stretch forth upon the 
extreme west. Its physical structure exhib- 
its as living forces, glaciers, volcanoes, and 
geysers, which have so much to do with 
the physical features of this western country. 
We call attention to these points for the sake 
of interesting some of our citizens in a proj- 
ect which has found much favor in the East 
—a proposal to make ‘‘a birthday present’’ 
to that northern Princess of Thule. In Au- 
gust next, Iceland will celebrate the thou- 
sandth anniversary of its colonization, and on 
the second day the constitution, granted by 
Denmark, restoring the right of self govern- 
ment to the islanders, will go into effect. 
Literary gentlemen in New York and else- 
where propose to make this the occasion of 
sending out a party to Iceland, under the 
lead of Dr. I. I. Hayes, the Arctic traveler, 
and under the auspices of the American Ge- 
ographical Society. A collection of such 
books, maps, photographs, etc., as may be 
contributed by Americans, will be then pre- 
sented to the National Library at Reykjavik, 
the capital, and the seat of a college. A 
formal request has just been received by the 
University of California, asking contributions 
to this collection. Photographs of California 
scenery are especially requested, and our 
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well-known photographers, Messrs. Watkins, 
Muybridge, and Bradley & Rulofson, stand 
ready to contribute. Other parties will, no 
doubt, take pleasure in adding to the col- 
lection —the Mercantile Library its cata- 
logue, the Academy its transactions, the 
University its registers, our publishers their 
books, private persons a good book from 
their library shelves. All such documents 
and books will be forwarded without ex- 
pense. They may be left with R. E. C. 
Stearns, Esq., Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciencés and of the University of California, 
at 320 Sansome Street, at the earliest day 
convenient. 


Art Notes. 

—Mr. Robert C. Rogers, a gentleman who 
has taken the greatest interest in the Art As- 
sociation since its birth, has accepted the po- 
sition of Secretary, vice Benj. P. Avery. 

— The first term of the School of Design 
closes June 6th, and the following week will 
be devoted to an exhibition of the students’ 
work. The progress made has been most 
gratifying, and, we are much pleased to note, 
entirely in the right direction. It would have 
been extremely easy to have made a greater 
showing, had Mr. Williams been a professor 
of the average boarding-school or self-dubbed 
**college’’ type. In this case, he would 
have allowed his pupils to begin at the end, 
and copy more or less ambitious pictures. 
On the contrary, he has kept them to severe 
drawing and painting from the best flat stud- 
ies, from the fine set of casts owned by the 
Association, or from objects of ‘still life,’’ 
and that which they have learned they have 
learned thoroughly. The school is entirely 
self-supporting —that is, all the special ex- 
penses chargeable to that account, with the 
Professor’s salary, will be met from the fees 
received, and the Art Association will not 
have to draw on its reserve. This is certain- 
ly a most gratifying showing for a school so 
recently established. 

-—— Ere these pages see the light, the little 
Graphic Sketching Club will have disbanded 
for the summer. Its establishment has been 
the means of stimulating and developing a 
considerable amount of latent ability, and 
has promoted good - fellowship among the 
brethren of the brush, Several of the sketches 
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made at these gatherings have suggested 
pictures. Hahn, who has ideas at his fingers’ 
ends and humor in every touch, has been par- 
ticularly happy in some of his conceptions. 
One of the latest is an illustration of ** Bliss,”’ 
An old peasant woman, watched by a ragged 
little urchin, is leaning over a pen, scratching 
the head of a sow, who is surrounded by her 
litter. The action of the figures, and the 
evidently intense satisfaction of the pig, are 
admirably rendered. An exhibition of the 
Club’s sketches for the past six months would 
be both interesting and amusing. 

— The sale, on April 22d, of some eighty 
studies and pictures by Thomas Hill, realized 
about $14,000, and the prices were generally 
satisfactory, indicating great appreciation of 
this admirable artist’s work. He will, for 
some two or three years to come, be employ- 
ed almost exclusively on commissions, which 
have been accumulating on his hands. 

—Mr. W. M. Lent, while in Paris, obtained 
a fine example of Erpikun’s work, which is 
now added to Barry & Patten’s collection. 
That artist, a Russian, confines himself to 
nude subjects, treating them, however, with 
great skill and chasteness. In ‘‘ Androme- 
da,’’ the picture under review, the best qual- 
ities of drawing, expression, and color are 
exhibited, while the attitude of the despair- 
ing maiden, chained to the rock, suggests 
naught that is voluptuous. This figure is a 
very fine study of the female form, and the 
whole composition is most poetically treated, 

—Among recent arrivals, we note the 
name of H. Herzog, an artist of the Dussel- 
dorf school, who will sojourn for awhile on 
this coast, and study our grand and beautiful 
scenery. A cabinet example of this land- 
scape painter’s work is on view at one of our 
local galleries. It represents a mountain 
scene in Bavaria, and possesses rare qualities 
of color, drawing and finish, the latter subor- 
dinated to due effect. A carefully studied 
group of cattle standing in a pool that is 
veritable water with a rocky bluff reflected 
therein, the freshest of foliage and most ten- 
der of mountain distance, helps to compose a 
work that will well repay close inspection. 

—A painting of remarkable merit, by Miss 
Lee, of Philadelphia, was lately exhibited in 
this city by the owner. It represents nearly 
a full-length female figure, and illustrates 
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‘‘The Lady of Shalott.”” The face, that of 
a blonde of much beauty and delicacy, is full 
of a sad, yearning expression, mixed with 
an aspect of fateful mystery, as though she 
had seen Sir Launcelot in the steel mirror be- 
fore her, and knew the end was near. She 
stands in an antique interior, hung with 
quaintly figured tapestry, and through a 
window behind appears rather dimly the 
mounted and panoplied image of Arthur’s 
knight. Her form is clad in old brocaded 
silk, suggesting mixed tints under a large 
pattern. The picture is conceived in the very 
spirit of Tennyson’s weird, strange poem, and 
is painted with masculine strength, in a broad, 
effective style, recalling the manner of the 
old masters. The face of the lady takes 
hold of the imagination, and will not leave 
it. There is all the sad seriousness of the 
best pre-Raphaelites in the work, without 
the finical realism of some of that school. If 
Miss Lee can do much like it, she may be 
sure of a fine reputation. 

— Keith has on the easel a large and most 
important work, ‘‘ The California Alps,’ a 
scene in the Kern River country. It is a 
grand composition of mountain, forest, rock, 
and torrent, full of fine color and vigorous 
handling. He has been particularly happy 
in giving the idea of vastness, while the draw- 
ing is such as to challenge the admiration of 
every scientific student of nature, most nota- 
bly in his perfect delineation of rocks worn 
by glacial erosion, and in his true mountain 
forms. Distance after distance of cliff, caiion, 
and snow-peak, with the river’s silver thread 
winding far below —cleaving its way in tur- 
bulent impetuosity as it nears the observer’s 
point, and is lost to sight among the deep re- 
cesses of the old forest —a foreground of tan- 
gled underbrush and moss-covered rock, are 
one and all depicted with the fidelity of a 
master, who, while he has reproduced a 
grand scene, has sacrificed nothing of truth 
to scenic effect. The atmosphere of the 
middle and farther distance is finely render- 
ed, and this work will most undoubtedly add 
greatly to Mr. Keith’s well-earned reputa- 
tion. We trust that he may be induced to 
put it on view at the next exhibition of the 
Art Association, which will not, we suspect, 
be overcrowded with large works by local 
artists. 
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—A gold medal was recently offered by 
The Philadelphia Photographer, a technical 
magazine of high standing, for the best (por- 
trait) negative which should be submitted by 
a certain date. We are pleased to record 
that the prize was won against all comers by 
Messrs. Bradley & Rulofson, of this city. The 
competition was, we are assured, exceeding- 
ly lively, and negatives were submitted from 
all parts of the Union. 


Catalogue of the Mercantile Library. 


A library that is without a catalogue is a 
nervous and tantalizing accumulation of 
wealth—all sorts of riches and knowledges 
congregated together, among which one feels 
almost as helpless as on the sea in a rudder- 
less vessel. One can with mechanical genius 
rig something that may guide his ship ina 
very unsatisfactory way ; and one may veer 
and miss stays, and plunge ahead in the vast 
sea of learning without a guide, but he makes 
poor work of it, and feels that somehow he 
is very ill favored. 

Since the beginning of the Mercantile Li- 
brary of this city, the volumes have yearly 
increased until the date when Mr. Whitaker, 
the librarian, wrote the introduction to his 
new catalogue, to-wit: February Ist, 1874, 
when he tells us there were over 36,000 vol- 
umes on the shelves. 

It would be an ill thing, having underta- 
ken a long and wearisome labor, to find at the 
end of it that, with all its human and nat- 
ural and necessary imperfections, it had been 
conducted upon a wrong plan. From the 
remorse that must follow such a result, we 
are glad to find the librarian and compiler of 
this catalogue need not suffer. He was mind- 
ful at the commencement of his toil that the 
task had been undertaken by other, older, 
and perhaps better men, that more plans than 
one had been devised, and that there were 
not many best ways of doing a good and 
necessary thing. He accordingly took the 
hints of others’ labors. In meeting the wants 
of the readers who would like to avail them- 
selves of a choice among these 36,000 vol- 
umes, he has adopted what is probably the 
most satisfactory method. Its fulfillment has 
called for a scarcely appreciated amount of 
labor, but he will find his reward in his 
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own conscience, in the commendation of 
the few who do comprehend the labor, and 
in the satisfaction which all who use the 
catalogue will experience without knowing 
why. 

The system is that of ‘‘an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of author, title, and subject, with 
subdivisions of the latter, when deemed of 
sufficient extent and importance,’’ and is the 
one adopted by some of the best librarians in 
our own country and England. Under the 
name of each author is a list of their works 
which are in the collection, with indications 
of the time in which they lived, the date and 
place of the publication of each volume, and 
its size. Under the subject - matter are the 
names of authors and titles of works on that 
particular subjéct. The arrangement of the 
whole is careful and alphabetical, and is 
**based upon Professor Jewett’s rules laid 
down in his ‘Construction of Catalogues.’ ’’ 

The volume is 958 pages long, and really 
contains full hints of almost everything in 
the library, even to magazine articles, so that 
the humble contributor to this magazine may 
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possibly be surprised to find his own name 
in capitals as that of an author; and those 
who can absorb the wealth of a book or judge 
of the fullness of its treatment as Dr. Sam 
Johnson used to do—by reading its ‘* Table 
of Contents ”—will here find himself surpris- 
ingly well treated. He who would know all 
the dramas in the library and who wrote 
them, will find them conscientiously and spe- 
cifically and alphabetically set forth over a 
space of more than twenty pages, and his 
pursuit for knowledge of any particular au- 
thor, or for works upon any specific topic, will 
be equally fruitfully rewarded. 

We have not read the whole volume. It 
is more interesting than a novel, if we are 
allowed our choice of authors. It is of more 
value than many of the works catalogued 
within it. It will be a solace to many a 
hitherto weary searcher for what is not in the 
library, as printed answer to the multitudi- 
nous inquiries that wear upon the patience of 
the librarian, and a prophylactic against the 
waste of much valued time, and nervously 
exhausted temper. 
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THE SAFEST CREED, AND TWELVE OTHER 
DiscouRSES OF REASON. By Octavius B. 
Frothingham. New York: Asa K. Butts 
& Co. 


This volume gets its title from the subject 
of the first discourse in it. We suppose that 
there can be few books that are so entirely 
unattractive as the volumes of sermons that 
used to be printed in old, orthodox times. 
An expression of what almost everybody 
thinks or has heard is not likely to be very 
startling, or to attract a very large body of 
hearers or readers. In the matter of sermon 
writing, certainly of sermon printing and 
publishing, we believe that to-day is differ- 
ent from and better than yesterday. It may 
be that the whole intellectual world seems 
more active and alive now, and thought in 
almost every department, whether esthetic, 
scientific, ethic, or theologic, appears to be 
more keen, and alert, and forcible, and pro- 


gressive than ever. At any rate, there is a 
livelier and more attractive tone in almost 
all substantial literature, and the plummets 
of thought seem to drop deeper and the inter- 
est therein to obtain in a wider range of men. 
Theology to-day is different from what it 
was a hundred years ago, and all the church- 
es have recognized a difference between old 
truths and new truths, or, at least, leave out 
of their expression some of the old elements, 
and have, in their present attitude, a look of 
progress and of newness. 

Mr. Frothingham announces himself as a 
radical, and has put together a baker’s dozen 
of his discourses, beginning with his setting 
forth of what he believes to be the safest 
creed, and running over and through the 
kindred topics of what he calls and under- 
stands as the radical belief and root, the joy 
of a free faith, to-day’s gospel, the scientific 
aspect of prayer, the dying and living God, 
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the infernal and celestial love, the immortal- 
ities of man, and the victory over death, 
His very topics suggest something different 
from anything anybody ever heard from the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, or Doctor Stuart, or 
the Pope of Rome. He is certain to get no 
readers from those who still sit at their feet, 
and probably wishes to get none, for he seeks 
no proselytes. But there are many readers 
who shut out no avenue through which any 
light may come, and these will find in this 
volume a statement which is honest and ear- 
nest, if not convincing, of the belief in God 
and interpretations of the immortalities of 
man, which are held by a number, small but 
increasing, who call themselves ‘*liberals.’’ 
They believe that the primary error of re- 
ligious people is in making what is called 
‘salvation’? a matter touching the period 
after death, not before. It is a word that 
means simply ‘‘safety,’’ or health; and, as 
to that imaginary place called ‘‘hell,’’ it 
appears that we know nothing of its reality, 
its place, its nature. Says Mr. Frothing- 
ham: ‘But seeing that nobody knows any- 
thing about hell, nor even whether there be 
such a place; seeing that the future after 
death is all an uncertainty, whereof we have 
no definite account; seeing that in all our 
experience, to-day is the child of yesterday 
and the parent of to-morrow, and, therefore, 
the future, however long, must be the result 
of the present, the next life of this life, and 
the hereafter of the here —it may fairly be 
assumed that salvation must be the same 
thing in either state; what is safety in the 
one will be safety in the other; sanity will 
everywhere be sanity, and health will every- 
where be health. No person can be lost 
hereafter who is saved now. The healthy 
soul can have no fear of perdition. This is 
what Father Taylor had in mind when he 
made the oft-quoted remark touching Mr. 
Emerson: ‘He can not go to heaven, for he 
is no Christian; but what would they do with 
him in hell? He would change the climate; 
he would turn the tide of emigration that 
way.’”’ 

Since the present, then, is our only con- 
cern, ‘‘the safest creed is that which gives 
the best guarantee of mental security under 
actual circumstances.’”? The laws of health 
are imperfectly known ; the wisest men are 
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students; the most experienced, seekers ; 

and, though one can not give a complete 
and absolute expression of what the creed 
must be, certain positions may be taken with 
confidence. No creed is safe with insecure 
foundations, and on these rely the creeds of 
Christendom. One of these is prophecy, 
proof of which has given way. ‘*Scholar- 
ship has undermined it; criticism has thrown 
it down.’’ Another is miracle; but this, like 
the other, has fallen. ‘* The principle of sus- 
pended law is, by the foremost thinkers and 
writers of the age, repudiated.’’ All the 
material universe proclaims the reign of law; 
‘¢the stars in their faithful courses, the sun in 
its rising and going down, the seasons in 
their beauteous alternation, the plants in 
their growth, animals in their development;’’ 
in action all men assume it; the conduct of 
life, business, enterprise, all social arrange- 
ments, calculations, statistics, and combina. 
tions, presuppose and demand it. The lib- 
eral does not find security for immortality, 
either in a belief in the resurrection of Jesus, 
nor unlimited faith in the Scriptures—‘‘a 
faith that a Gesenius or a Max Muller may 
undermine, that a Strauss or a Renan may 
sap.’’? And he thinks that ‘no creed is safe 
that rests on a single foundation, however an- 
cient and imposing.” ‘The safety of ra- 
tionalism,”’ says Mr. Frothingham, ‘‘ consists 
in its ability to use all supports and adapt it- 
self to all emergencies. . . . If one reli- 
ance gives way, it has a dozen to fall back 
on. . - Take away the Old Testament, 
it has the New ; take away the Bible, it has 
the sacred writings of other races; invalidate 
these, it has the religious sentiment to which 
all Scriptures give expression ; throw doubt 
on the religious sentiment, it has recourse to 
the facts of human experience, as revealed 
by the history of nations, and the result of 
individual lives. It appeals to the long line 

of traditions of worship and faith, of moral 
obedience and fidelity, of sweetest trust and 
sublimest anticipation; call these in question, 

it takes up the method of science and shows 

how divine things are wrought into the very 

texture of the material world. Does the sci- 

entific man protest against the use made of 
his apparatus, rationalism retreats to the 

stronghold of philosophy, from which it can 

not be dislodged.’’ 
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The rationalist fears nothing. ‘So far as 
ports of refuge are concerned, his is the 
safest creed.’’ He feels it is the safest, from 
its own constitution, having ‘no articles that 
are put in jeopardy by the action of human 
nature,’’ teaching no dogmas that are at va- 
riance with reason ; holding that ‘its God is 
not a larger man with human limitations and 
infirmities, subject to emotions, . . . a 
mechanician, a contriver, a person conduct- 
ing the affairs of the universe by methods 
of diplomacy, resorting to expedients, alter- 
ing and suspending His own laws, repairing 
His own handiwork ; showing partiality in 
His treatment of His children, granting to 
some the fullness of light, and leaving oth- 
ers in total darkness ; electing special tribes 
and individuals to glory, and dooming others 
to,perdition. . . . It does not deify an 
individual. . . . It has not to defend it- 
self against history, science, or philosophy ; 
they are its defenders.”’ It has no dogma 
which to-day is on the defensive against the 
reason of the age. It puts itself in friendli- 
est relations with the human heart, trusting 
the essential rectitude of human nature; hav- 
ing faith in its progress, in the vital unity of 
mankind, in the past, the present, and the 
future. 

This is an incomplete outline of Mr. 
Frothingham’s expression of the creed of 
the rationalist, without room for his argu- 
ment or final conclusions. If theology is 
worth the consideration of intelligent minds, 
for no other reason than to decide upon its 
being unessential to and not a part of relig- 
ion, this volume will claim the attention of a 
good many, even though they differ in their 
conclusions. It is certainly marked with 
great earnestness and vigor of thought, and 
is worth having as an answer to all inquiries 
concerning the beliefs of the rationalists. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; A 
Course of Lectures delivered in the Lowell 
Institute by John Bascom. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Several years ago, a lover of good learn- 
ing founded in Boston what is known as the 
** Lowell Institute,’’ and left in the hands of 
trustees a fund whose accruing interest is de- 
voted to the employment of educated men to 
deliver courses of twelve lectures, each upon 
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some literary or scientific subject of living 
interest, the admission to which is free to all 
the world. The proper use of the fund of 
this Institute has been a source of inestimable 
good, and has afforded to many listeners, of 
not overburdened purse, opportunities for in- 
struction and amusement, which could not 
otherwise have heen furnished tothem. The 
fund is controlled by educated and intelligent 
discretion, and every year the audiences of 
the Lowell Institute can hear the best men 
discourse upon the best topics. The choice 
of lecturers is not left to the chances of the 
country lyceum, and the announcement of 
a name not known to everyone is gener- 
ally accepted as an assurance that, be he 
who he may, he is at least well informed 
upon the topic concerning which he proposes 
to discourse. Indeed, so capable are those 
lecturers, that it frequently, if not uniformly, 
happens that the indorsement of the Instituce 
audiences is the means of giving to the pub- 
lic a new volume, and a new and fuller 
source of knowledge and instructive thought 
than was before available. The most noted 
names among the literary and scientific men 
of the East are found in the list of lecturers 
before the Lowell Institute. 

To a certain extent, the imprimatur of a 
publishing house is an indication of the char- 
acter and value of the volume published by 
that house, and so, almost as a good preju- 
dice, a seeker after any particular kind of 
knowledge will generally be safe in taking 
for granted, as of worth, a volume of lectures 
delivered as were these in the volume be- 
fore us. 

The prejudice which one may have from 
such source in favor of this volume will be 
pleasantly responded to by an examination 
of its pages. The author has called the vol- 
ume by a hard name, and one which might 
be repulsive to many readers. The philos- 
ophy of English literature will be understood 
differently by different minds. It seems to 
us, the weakness of the title comes from the 
use of the word ‘‘philosophy,’’ which al- 
most seems to carry a new meaning, or no 
meaning at all, to each new reader. And 
this very thought must have come to the au- 
thor when he chose it, as perhaps a happy 
guess at what he should call his volume, for 
in a few prefatory remarks he answers the 
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query which must arise in almost everyone’s 
mind as to the real substance of the book. 
He explains that ‘*the object of the lectures 
is to put the general reader and student of 
English literature into early possession of 
the leading influences operative in it, and 
thus to enable them to peruse and to study 
its numerous productions with more insight, 
more pleasure, a better mastery of relations, 
and a more ready retention of facts. 

We have termed our work a Philosophy of 
English Literature, as indicating a discus- 
sion of causes, of controlling tendencies, and 
leading minds, rather than a presentation of 
details, a reproduction of facts in their chro- 
nological connections.’ 

In the pursuit of his subject, he has gone 
back te the beginning of our literature, and 
made careful examination and exposition of 
the characteristics of the peoples who, united 
together, made up what finally became the 
English nation. He has defined English lit- 
erature as ‘‘only those works whose artistic 
merit has put them in permanent possession 
of the mind of the nation; which hold on 
their way, not through years, but through 
centuries.”” And he has touched the two 
constituents of the early English character, 
pointing at the points of superiority of the 
Norman over the Saxon element in matters 
of arms, cultivation, and religion, the rela- 
tions of the two peoples, the growing unity 
between them, and then how the whole com- 
position of the native and composite English 
mind was disturbed and influenced by for- 
eign elements, and how the very formation 
of its language and the beginning of its liter- 
ature were influenced by the classical works 
of ancient Rome, the Grecian philosophy and 
poetry, the literature of Italy through the 
works of Dante and Petrarch, and by the 
romances and /ab/iaux of the Normans. He 
has studied also the home influences of that 
early day; the forces which were called re- 
ligious, but which were only that semi - bar- 
barous and degraded interpretation of relig- 
ion which then prevailed ; the social forces, 
as evidenced in the character of chivalry, 
its general effects, and its influence on wom- 
en; the elements of the language and the 
early forms of literature; and, following these 
studies, has taken up in critical and philo- 
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sophical review the works of Chaucer, inter- 
preting his spirit and measuring his indebt- 
edness to others, his free political spirit, his 
progress in poetry, his method, his humor 
and pathos, sensuality, and love of nature, 
The author of this volume has not undertaken 
a detailed criticism or study of all of English 
literature, but he has traversed the ground of 
the central facts and germinal principles of 
this department of knowledge. Upon the 
principle that it is the wisest method ‘to 
learn the most in learning the least,’’ he has 
outlined the whole ground and directed *‘at- 
tention at once to the leading fruitful facts.” 
The volume is not a history, but the state- 
ment of a theory. For a student there is 
need of some accompanying volume like 
Craik’s, Shaw’s, Spalding’s, Angus’, or Gil- 
man’s text-book of English literature. When 
he has come to a leading fact or author on 
the way, he has not passed lightly over either, 
but has staid studiously, critically, and dis- 
creetly, has weighed fairly the influence of 
the fact, and, so far as we have been able to 
examine the volume, has given expression to 
an excellent appreciation of the particular 
author. What he has said of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, of Shakspeare, of Milton, and of 
Byron, has given us more than usual de- 
light, and has met generally our fullest in- 
dorsement. The volume is valuable for 
those who think, rather than for those who 
simply read. It is good for those who take 
thought of what they are learning, but per- 
haps better for those who have read and 
learned something of English literature. We 
can conceive the volume to be very useless 
to people who think that, after reading the 
nayels of Mrs. Southworth, they have any 
knowledge of literature. We can conceive 
it of much value for its suggestions, if for no 
other reason, to those who have become fa- 
miliar with the best works of our literature, 
and who like the silent discussion in their 
closets with one who has thoughtfully, stu- 
diously, and in a scholarly way, given ex- 
pression to his interpretation of historical 
events upon the best minds of the time, and 
to his judgment of the true worth of the 
works which must educate the people of our 
tongue in matters of language, taste, and 
philosophy. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood 
Reade. New.York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 
The title is a singular one. The author 

justifies it in the concluding lines of his work 

by this broad declaration: ‘‘ That unknown 

God has ordained that mankind should be 

elevated by misfortune, and that happiness 

should grow out of misery and pain. I 

give,’’? he says, ‘‘to universal history a 

strange but true titlk—Zhe Martyrdom of 

Man.” The first chapter is an admirable 

résumé of ancient history, in which he at- 

tempts to prove that the useful arts, govern- 
ment, law, and social progress grew out of 
the necessities originating in war. And thus 
man was improved by suffering. Here, as 
well as elsewhere throughout the work, there 
is evidence of great research and learning. 

The author has thought deeply and labori- 

ously; but, according to Christian ideas, very 

erroneously. He has adopted the Darwin- 
ian theory in regard to the origin of man; 
and this necessitates the repudiation of the 

Mosaic account of the creation and the rejec- 

tion of the Christ of the Christian world. In 

the chapter entitled ‘‘Religion,”’ he dwells 
upon what he calls the ‘dark side’’ of 

Christ’s character. The reader need not be 

told, that, if Christ’s character had a dark 

side, He could not be the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour of mankind. He was either perfect or 

He was an impostor—at best, an enthusiast; 

and it is the latter character which our au- 

thor is disposed to assign Him, classing Him 
with Mahomet in this regard. Neither, he 
thinks, was a bad man; but each, like Mo- 
ses, subserved a useful and necessary pur- 
pose in working out important results in the 
progress of the human race. That progress 
has been very slow; how, indeed, could it 
be otherwise? since man, according to his 
theory, had his beginning in little specks of 
matter, molecules, held in solution by the 
water, and, by various evolutions, wrought 
out by a natural and inherent force, came 
subsequently to be a crawling reptile, then a 
quadruped; and, finally, after wandering for 
many ages as a smart and progressive bab- 
oon, conceived the idea of assuming the erect 
posture; and so, after long practice and 
much struggle, was converted into humanity 

—all by the energy of a secret force or pow- 

er in nature, which is the only God. He 
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argues that man must, at one stage of his 
progress, have gone on all-fours, from the 
fact that protracted standing in ah eréet post- 
ure is so whnatural that it gives him the back- 
ache! 

As excelience can be achieved only as the 
result of struggle and suffering, all great wars, 
all great conquerors, have served a useful 
end. They have stimulated the faculty of 
invention ; they have established civil com- 
munities and made law necessary, so that life 
and property might be made secure, Alex- 
ander, by carrying his arms and Greek ideas 
into the stagnant populations of the East, did 
much to assist the progress of mankind. In 
a similar sense, the theocracy of Moses, the 
teachings of Christ, and the career of Ma- 
homet have done good, because they served 
to elevate the thoughts of men; in a word, 
set them to thinking. But as men outgrew 
the institutions of Moses, so has society now 
outgrown Christianity. It has served its 
purpose; it contained as much of truth as 
men were capable of receiving at the time of 
its promulgation and during its subsequent 
history ; but our author holds, that, as a sys- 
tem, Christianity is worn out. Among the 
few things that it has taught which will re- 
main through all time is the Golden Rule: 
‘*Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” 

We here quote a passage toward the con- 
clusion of the work, page 522: ‘The fol- 
lowing facts result from our investigations : 
Supernatural Christianity is false. God-wor- 
ship is idolatry. Prayer is useless. The 
soul is not immortal. There are no rewards 
and there are no punishments in a future 
state.’? The Christian wastes a great deal 
of moral force in passionate desires after 
virtue and longings for the good, ‘*which 
descend from time to time like a holy spirit 
upon all cultivated minds, and from which, 
strange as it may seem, not even free-think- 
ers are excluded ;’’ but such aspirations can 
never be realized in the sense in which the 
Christian hopes for them. This, it seems, is 
a very gloomy view to take of the condition 
of poor humanity. What is left to struggle 
for? What is to compensate us for our trials 
and hardships in this life? Is life, in such a 
condition of things, worth the living? Why 
not end the strife at once the moment we are 
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conscious that a life - battle is to be fought, 
that a bitter struggle is to be endured? Our 
author attempts to answer these questions. 
As man has, during the countless ages past, 
achieved so much—since he has developed 
from an aquatic molecule to a monkey and 
thence into a man, a thinking, reasoning 
being, capable of improving the earth and 
ministering to his own wants, moral and in- 
tellectual as well as physical—so there is 
much for him yet to achieve. He is capable 
of indefinite progress, of infinite, illimitable 
improvement ; and not only is he capable, 
but such progress is the very law of his nat- 
ure, the very condition of his being. Here- 
tofore he has taken into his service and mod- 
ified to his use the irrational animals, the 
vegetable kingdom, the earths, the stones, 
the waters, the winds, and the more complex 
forces of heat, electricity, sunlight, and mag- 
netism ; so he will yet discover a motive pow- 
er which shall take the place of steam, and 
thus dispense with the use of fuel and oil in 
that department of human industry. He 
will yet discover the means of aerial locomo- 
tion ; and finally he will learn to manufact- 
ure flesh and flour from the elements, super- 
seding the chemistry of nature by the chem- 
istry of science, thus dispensing with sweat 
and toil, thus multiplying the means of sub- 
sistence, and hence population indefinitely. 
War is no longer necessary for invention and 
progress ; suffering must decrease and happi- 
ness increase as we advance ; we are to reach 
a higher and yet higher intelligence, a loftier 
morality, a more refined and ameliorated 
condition, in which we shall learn that mut- 
ual respect and love are the true sources of 
happiness. And all these things are to come 
because progress is the very law of our being; 
in short, in spite of ourselves, because we can 
not help it. It is not necessarily the result 
of our own agency or will; it is that inherent 
Law, that indefinable Force, that incompre- 
hensible Power, that resides in matter. 

This, it seems to us, is another way of ex- 
pressing the Pantheism taught by Spinoza. 
Supposing it, for the sake of the argument, 
to be true, what then? Why, there is noth- 
ing left for man but to be born, to live an an- 
imal life, to die, and then to rot! That is 
all. And he might as well not be, as to be. 


This invisible Power, this incomprehensible 
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Force, might have been better employed than 
in making molecules, to manufacture them 
into monkeys, and then develop them into 
men. What is gained? Who is glorified ? 
Cui bono? We have this reply: The Cre- 
ative Energy that could make the molecule, 
could as easily create man at once. The 
Creative Power once admitted, there can be 
no limit set to its range. Nor can there be 
creation at all without a Supreme Intelli- 
gence to direct it. Matter can have no law 
except the law prescribed by the Power which 
first created the matter itself. 


Essays IN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Chas. 
Cornwallis Chesney. New York: Holt & 
Co. 

These essays are written in a style which 
makes them not only very readable, but also 
very instructive. The first essay in the vol- 
ume is entitled ‘* The Military Life of Gen- 
eral Grant,’’ which is very appropriately fol- 
lowed by “A Memoir of General Lee.’ 
Next come ‘‘ Admirals Farragut and Porter, 
and the Navy of the Union.’’ It is interest- 
ing to note the views expressed by a foreign- 
er, whose intelligence and professional edu- 
cation and experience qualify him to judge 
with discretion of the chief actors in our re- 
cent civil war. We do not propose, howev- 
er, todo anything more than call attention 
to those essays which treat of our own dis- 
tinguished American characters. There are, 
besides the essays already mentioned, several 
others which are especially valuable. Such 
is the character of the one which treats of 
**De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand 
Army ;’’ and of ‘* Henry Von Brandt, a Ger- 
man Soldier of the First Empire.’? The 
chapter on ‘*Cornwallis and the Indian Serv- 
ice” relates to a British General who was 
conspicuous in our Revolutionary War, with 
whose surrender at Yorktown that struggle 
ended. The purpose of the essay, after jus- 
tifying his course in this country, is to illus- 
trate his subsequent career as a military com- 
mander and civil administrator in the British 
East Indian service, where he won high dis- 
tinction. The chapters on the two Gordons 
—one ‘Sir William Gordon of Gordon’s 
Battery ;’’ the other entitled ‘* Chinese Gor- 
don and the Taiping Rebellion ’’—with two 
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minor sketches—one relating to ‘‘A North- 
ern Raider in the Civil War;” the other, 
**A Carolina Loyalist in the Revolutionary 
War’’—embrace all the essays in the book. 
De Fezensac’s ‘‘ Recollections” and the 
essay on Von Brandt are worthy of special at- 
tention, for the reason that they impart some 
peculiar views in regard to Napoleon I., his 
character and career, which we have seen 
nowhere else so clearly and fully expressed. 
Most of the current literature relating to this 
extraordinary man has had a French color- 
ing, not always laid on by an impartial hand. 
De Fezensac, it is true, was also a French- 
man, who entered Napoleon’s service volun- 
tarily ; but he seems to have been a man of 
more than ordinary discrimination, of very 
close observation, fully resolved to see things 
as they occurred, without allowing his judg- 
ment to be warped by the glare and glamour 
which surrounded his great chief and his ac- 
tions. De Fezensac’s ‘‘ Recollections’’ be- 
gin ‘with the camp at Boulogne, where, a 
young man of twenty, of aristocratic lineage, 
he went to join his regiment, in 1804. French 
historians have led the world to believe that 
it was the extraordinary preparations made 
at this camp which laid the foundation of 
Napoleon’s subsequent successes. We have 
read graphic pictures of the rigid discipline, 
the careful attention to details, the moral 
tone and the careful drills there enforced. 
We had supposed that it was a school in 
which teachers and pupils, officers and pri- 
vates alike, observed an unvarying round of 
all the proprieties. But De Fezensac dis- 
pels all these fond illusions. He tells us, in 
plain terms, ‘‘ how very little ’’ the chiefs oc- 
cupied themselves in instructing the soldiers. 
He was in Ney’s corps, and he informs us 
that the marshal commanded only on two 
grand field days in 1804, and as many in 
1805. While the world has supposed that 
the army in that camp was constantly occu- 
pied with maneuvres, military works, drills, 
and exercises of all kinds, by far most of the 
time was consumed in actual idleness. Na- 
poleon’s genius produced a new mode of war- 
fare, a new method of handling men, in 
which quick movement and dash superseded 
the slow pace of European discipline, upon 
which his success in great measure depend- 
ed — more, it is believed, than upon any in- 
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trinsic superiority of his army. Clearly, ac- 
cording to De Fezensac, it was not the elab- 
orate preparation, the education of the sol- 
diery, so to speak, at Boulogne, which laid 
the foundation of the succeeding triumphs. 
As we read and learn upon what slight causes 
great events turned, how disaster finally su- 
perseded triumph, we are almost, ready to 
conclude that the popular notion of /uck had 
a great deal to do with Napoleon’s successes, 
as well as with the brilliant career of the 
Grand Army. 

Von Brandt’s memoirs throw a flood of 
light upon the Spanish campaigns, and the 
facts contained in the essay in the volume 
before us are principally derived from Von 
Brandt’s work, which was not published un- 
til afier his death, which occurred but a few 
years since. He was an able, educated, en- 
lightened, conscientious man, who won his 
honors by honest service, and who wrote with 
a scrupulous regard for the truth. We learn 
from him how wretchedly things were mis- 
managed in Spain, where Napoleon’s suc- 
cesses were so precarious and short - lived. 
It was a great mistake not to have trusted 
Suchet with more authority, not to have giv- 
en his command a wider range. Suchet, re- 
marks Von Brandt, was the only French 
general in Spain who uniformly succeeded 
in all his undertakings. He was not only a 
great captain, but a great administrator; and 
yet Marmont made the mistake of saying that 
he was not one of those special men who 
grow greater with danger. Von Brandt, aft- 
er having spent two years and a half in 
Spain, was ordered to Paris with the French 
forces that were withdrawn from that coun- 
try ; and finally he marched with the Grand 
Army on the fatal Russian campaiga. That 
terrible disaster proved, as he declares, that 
Napoleon’s army was lacking in that sort of 
discipline which the world has supposed it 
possessed. The hour of disaster is the pre- 
cise time which tests the discipline of an 
army, the time when discipline and subordi- 
nation are most needed. It was the want of 
these which turned the retreat from Moscow 
into a rout. Von Brandt, whose experience 
as a soldier and whose judgment as a culti- 
vated and honest man entitle his opinions to 
great consideration, expresses the conviction 
that, if the army had been accustomed to 
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proper discipline, a very 1arge propértion of 
it might have retreated from Moscow in safe- 
ty. He is the more convinced of this, be- 
cause, he says, had it not been for the faults 
of the Russians, not a Frenchman could have 
recrossed the Beresina, much less have made 
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his way safely, as he did himself, though suf- 
fering from a wound, back into Poland. 

The essays contained in this volume are 
admirable productions; but we have read 
with more then usual interest the two no- 
ticed more at length. 
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